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Swoppors 








‘Columns 


All subscribers to YANKEE who have anything genuine to swop are invited to use this 
column. Allowance: one insertion of not more than 6 lines per issue, 12 issues a year. 
Send replies to YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. Aside from the service of placing one swopper 
in touch with another YANKEE assumes no responsibility. Swops must reach us by the 
Ist of the month preceding publication. Please let us know when your swops go through. 


Competent but impecunious Naval Archi- 
tect will design to your specifications any boat 
within reason in swop for late model automo- 
bile. Splendid chance for you yachting en- 
thusiasts to save design fees on your next 
boat. A 201 


Would exc hange a twe nty- -cow farm on n good 
road, I mile off cement, extra good buildings, 
spring water, bathroom, hot and cold water; 

mile to school and store, 20 miles to largest 
granite city in world, for country store or 
roadside stand. A 202 


my purse 
so I can’t afford 


My hair is as straight as a poker; 
as thin as orphan’s porridge, 
a permanent wave. Who has a good electric 
curling iron? I have books, some home-canned 
pickles and a picce of antique glass. A~203 


Will swop pair of men’s professionz al hockey y 
shoe skates, size 12, original price $18, worn 














little, for sheet music prior to 1850 with litho- 
graphs on cover. A~ 204 
Little used he avy and lustrous damask 


tablecloth and napkins, 24 x 26, marked H. 
Cloth 106 x 72, two large initials. Purchased 
Ireland pre-war. Interested in old kerosene 
lamps, fireplace equipment. A-205 


Have Atwater-Kent 5-tube batte ry radio set, 
Sonochord Speaker with extra long cord, Balk- 
ite A-6 A Current Supply, Westinghouse Auto 
power charger. What will you offer in exchange 
for the jot? I like antiques. A-206 


Will sv swop he avy ac anthus- -carve d mahogany 
low-post bed, having antique veneer-paneled 
footposts, copied solid headposts, headboard, 
and stretchers, for upholstered sofa in good 
condition with back and one arm at right as 
you face it. A-207 


I’m a new subscriber and would like to make 
frie nds. What would you like? A-208 


I have 1937 copies of Saturday Review of 
Literature and pair of ladies’ tube ice skates, size 
4. I want miniature games, romance maps and 





a down pillow. A 209 

Wanted: Books about New Hampshire, 
printed in New Hampshire, or written by New 
Hampshire people. What would you like? 
A-210 

Beautiful Collie puppies, 11 weeks old April 


6, sable and white. Want R. I. Red chickens, 
maple products | or w vhat have you. A-211 


Am no Salem witc h, but would love to an- 
alyze your handwriting, or that of your friends 

. Or arrange party ideas for that special 
occasion . in exchange for you say what. 
I like odd things. A-212 








Obviously, YANKEE can assume 

no responsibility for the adver- 
tisers using the Swop Columns. 
But if you find that any of your | 
transactions are not just right, 
we would appreciate hearing full 
details from you. These swops 
are carried on through the 
mails, and this fact, we believe, 
subjects the swoppers to the usual 
regulations thereof. 











I want Thoreau’s Journal (20 vols.), the 
Walden edition published by Houghton Mifflin, 
1908. Also could use brass warming pan and 
fireplace set. What do you want? A 213 








I'd swop a half dozen hats, 1937 edition, in 
various states of disrepair (some still quite 
good) for a pair of hand-knit ankle socks, size 
10, in a nice soft color. A~214 

I want some - Haydn ‘duets for two violins. 
Will swop duets br illiantes by Mazas, one book 
of scale exercises by Schnaideck or an old 
bow without much horsehair on it. A 215 

Want a Library? Books dating from an 1800 
Paris stereotype edition of the Vicar of Wake- 
field down to date. Ask for list if you can spare 
a seaworthy fishing boat or portable typewriter 
or what have you. A-216 

Who has a tent to spare, the kind you see the 
Fat Woman and Jo-Jo, the Dog-faced boy in? 
I need a “guest house,” so tent must be non- 
leaky, and big enough for 2 beds. Write me for 
alluring list of things to swop. A-217 

I have an old mahogany sofa, 6%’ long, 
beautiful lines, a real antique. I’ve no room for 
it. Needs recovering. I want a portable type- 
writer in good condition. A—218 

Have a Crosley No. 51 battery set with ear 
phones; old chests; many Victor records; Paris 
and Rome 8 mm. movie film; 16 mm. film 
cases; 30 Geographics, etc. What have you? A-219 

Five lots Pleasantville Terrace, N. J., for 
land in Connecticut or what have you? A-220 

Conn C Melody Sax in almost new condi- 
tion, for Graflex or Motion Picture camera 
in perfect working order. A-—221 

I’m looking for a used Foley saw-filing ma- 
chine; also a Foley lawn mower sharpening 
machine. What do you want? A-222 

Who wants an old-fashioned cobbler’s bench 
in good condition, worth $25. What have you to 
offer? A-223 

Have National Geographics, Digest, 
Atlantics, for about 10 years, V. Y. Times Sunday 
picture and book supplements from about 1914 
(World War nos.), to swop for foreign postage 
stamps or maple sugar plus postage. Want data 
about Hilton family? Will also swop picture 
cards. A-224 

Electric hot water heater, complete with 
rubber cord and plug, cost $7, used only few 
times. Ideal for summer home. I want a large 
china soup tureen with cover. A~225 

I’m a perfect 36 and have a practically new 
mackinaw jacket, size 42! Also cap with ear- 
flaps to match. Ill swop them for duck decoys, 
silhouettes preferred. A~226 


~ Reader as 











Have clean, well-bound copies of: History of 
the Bible and Jews, Rev. E. Gillet, Augusta, Me., 
1807 2nd ed.; Goldsmith’s Roman History, 9th 
Amer. ed., Poughkeepsie, 1816. Would like 
early medical books, prior to 1850, prefer 
dictionaries; or whole = copies of 2 ankee, 
prior to Nov. 1937. A-22 

It’s paradise! Early American N. H. farm- 
house, N. H. hilltop, superb view, secluded, 
newly restored, Cape Cod style, original central 
chimney, 3 fireplaces and old paneling; 8 rooms 
and barn. Will swop summer rental for row 
boats, canoes, camping equipment or?? A-228 








Have a 21-jewel Elgin watch, jewels in gold 
settings, gold-filled case. Will swop for a 10-ga. 
lever action, 1901 model, Winchester shot gun. 
Must be full choke bore, 32'' barrel. The watch 
in working order and gun must be, too. 10-ga. 
preferable, but might consider 12-ga. pump, 
if 32” full. Or a typewriter, not junk, but one I 
can use. A-229 “ 

We have more teaspoons than tea. One old 
tradition-laden spoon owned by one of our 
forebears, large tea size, engraved S J, who was 
early graduate of Mt. Holyoke. I married her 
grand-nephew who would rather see my legs 
in warm tan silk hose, size 94, than sip his tea 
from old coin silver. The first offer of 2 pairs 
not owned by your forebears, and sheerly in- 
clined, gets the spoon of the lady who was 
almost a second college president. A-230 

(Continued on page 40) 




















Our (ontributors 


E.uiorr Merrick lives on a farm in Vermont. 
He is the author of three books and is working 
on another, a story of trapper life in Labrador 
from which two pieces have recently appeared 
in Scribner’s Magazine. 


Vircinia Swatn, Mrs. Phil Stong to her neigh- 
bors, has a writing background which matches 
that of her novelist husband. She has worked 
for the Scripps-Howard Syncicate, for Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine, has been on the editorial 
staff of the Saturday Evening Post and has 
published a half ton of what she calls “very 
light” fiction. Her first serious novel “The 
Hollow Skin” has just been published by 
Farrar & Rinehart. It’s a horror story with a 
Bahaman setting. Although Mrs. Stong hails 
from Kansas City, Mo., her father’s family 
were Nantucket whalers. A postscript by her 
husband says: “Virginia didn’t tell you that 
she has an ancient right to graze one cow on 
the common in Nantucket. She hasn't any cow, 
and I won't give her one, from my scores out in 
Iowa. New Englanders must be kept in their 
places.” 


“I was born,” says DONALD WILLARD, “in August 
1901, in the town of Turner, Maine, which is 
on some maps. Went to school in Lowell, 
Mass., was graduated from Tufts College in 
1922. Since then I have worked for the Bos- 
ton Globe. 1 have one wife, one child. The 
former is neat. The latter, 18 months old, is 
not. I belong to the American Newspape 
Guild, and I live in Marblehead.” 


“Thirty-seven, white, and unmarried,” says 
Frep Lape, “a former instructor in Cornell and 
at Stanford and now a make-believe farmer, 
amateur carpenter, actor and musician.” Be- 
sides playing for square dances, Fred Lape 
has written one novel, “Roll On, Pioneers,” 
and has had short stories and poems in Scrib- 
ner’s, New Yorker, American Mercury, Col- 
lier’s, Harper’s Bazaar, Commonweal and 
others. Now he is editing Trails, a small liter 
ary quarterly of the outdoors. 


FRANCES Frost is now working on a new novel, 
untitled, but location “New England, of 
course.” This winter she is also fooling with 
radio scripts and has been broadcasting, poems 
mostly. 


Harry Upton has held pastorates in Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey and in Regina, Sas- 
katchewan, Canada, before coming to the 
First Baptist Church in Berlin, N. H. His col- 
lege was Colby and he studied for the minis- 
try at Newton Theological Seminary. He has 
published two small booklets: “Cheerio and 
other Rhymes of Hope,” and “Joseppo's 
Soliloquies,” verse in Italian dialect. Mr. Up- 
ton says that “The Three Worthies” is based 
upon a “testimony” which used to be given 
frequently by a good brother in Maine some 
thirty or forty years ago. 


Louis Sropparp says that he is probably the 
only poet who has survived three years in 
the army and two in the C.C.C. He has no 
love of winter, has a poem in the February 
Harper's, and has a minor ambition to add the 


(Continued on page 29) 
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You may think that all rock climbers yodel, but they don’t. Here’s what is 

going on right in your own back yard, and all these human flies are none 

other than your own neighbors! Picture at top left was taken on Joe Eng- 

lish Hill, New Boston, N. H.; bottom left on Mt. Carmel, Conn., near 

New Haven; top center and right on Rattlesnake Cliff in the Blue Hills; 

bottom center in a Quincy Quarry and the one at bottom right on Black and 
White, near Boston, Mass. 
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and They ll Take Anything 


from Rattlesnake Cliff to the nose of the Old Man 
of the Mountains ... says this greatest rock climber 


of them all 


By MIRIAM E. UNDERHILL 


“es 
Hw, UP THERE? Hey — 


are you committing suicide?” shouted 
up the mounted policeman as he 
stopped his horse below the sheer face 
of Rattlesnake Cliff in the Blue Hills 
Reservation. 

“No,” replied my brother calmly, 
dangling from the end of a rope, “I am 
rock climbing.” 

This was in the early days, some 
dozen years ago. A few of us who 
had climbed in the Dolomites, the 
Chamonix Aiguilles or the Swiss Alps 
had started to try out the sport on 
the ledges and boulders around home. 
Today the rocks in the Blue Hills — 
to say nothing of the larger cliffs in 
New Hampshire — are likely to be vis- 
ited by groups of climbers any good 
spring or fall week-end, and no longer 
does a policeman look twice. We have 
on occasion, however, brought on a 
slight traffic jam when the cliffs we 
have been climbing happened to be 
near a highway. 

The best rock climbing in New Eng- 
land, as so far worked out, is on Katah- 
din in Maine and on the larger cliffs 
of the White Mountains. The Katah- 








din plateau is surrounded by a series of 
glacial cirques, called basins, whose 
sheer walls provide splendid and fairly 
long routes. Chimney Pond Basin and 
the cliffs of Pamola to the east of it, the 
North Basin and the Little North 
Basin have produced climbs like the 
Waterfall Gully Climb and the Arma- 
dillo. The names of rock climbs, by the 
way, are sometimes accurately descrip- 
tive and sometimes about as close a re- 
semblance to the real things as the 
“Great Bear” or “Orion” in astronomy. 
Even the Northwest Basin on the othe 
side of the mountain was the objective 
of a ten-day camping trip four years 
ago, when a group of do-or-die rock 
climbers, approaching by way of the 
Sourdnahunk River on the north, 
pushed through pathless and incredi- 
ble scrub for miles, carrying all regular 
camping equipment of tents, sleeping 
bags, food, etc., in addition to the 
ropes, pitons, carabiners and other 
tools of their craft. Rivers were forded 
by means of either “wet” or “dry” cross 
ings — a dry crossing is where you don’t 
go in the water over your knees. Katah 
din has been visited nearly every fall 
for the last ten years by an Appalachian 
Mountain Club rock climbing group. 
More accessible than Katahdin are 
New Hampshire cliffs. 
White Horse Ledge at North Conway 
starts out as a large slab, rather smooth 
and inclined at just about “the limit 
of adhesion” for the best “buffed rob- 


those good 


ber” soles; its upper part presents three 
or four overhangs to be surmounted. 
Cathedral Ledge, a mile or two to the 
north, is cut from top to bottom by a 
practically vertical chimney which has 
pitches that are not at all easy. Far- 
ther north, in Crawford Notch, is 
Mount Willard, with a donkey and ski 
trail (depending on the season) up the 
north while on the south is a 
magnificent cliff that affords the long- 
est continuous rock climb in the White 
Mountains, 800 feet. 

The Pinnacle in Huntington Ravine 


side, 





is a rock tower some 400 feet high 
standing out somewhat from the head- 
wall just to the south of the regular 
path. It can be climbed by several 
routes of varying difficulty, the hardest 
ones being pretty stiff. The Odell 
Gully on the other side of the Pinnacle 
is where Jessie Whitehead fell 500 feet 
on New Year's Day of 1933 and broke 
her neck. (A retiring editor of Appa- 
lachia, writing out some hints on pol- 
icy for his successor, said, “Report only 
those accidents that end fatally, or that 
should have ended fatally —e.g. Jes- 
sie Whitehead.” When Jessie was later 
made an assistant editor of this publi- 
cation, she was intrigued to find this 
note.) Another rock climb in Hunting- 
ton Ravine is up the Central Gully 
to the right of the waterfall, and there 
are easier routes up other parts of the 
wall. The Pinnacle Gully, behind the 
Pinnacle, has been climbed only in 
winter. The rottenness of the rock 
forming the overhang at the bottom 
makes the route impracticable in sum- 
mer; in winter, however, steps can be 
cut in its ice covering. 

The cliffs on Cannon Mountain in 
Franconia Notch are another splendid 
climbing ground. At the north end 
some of these rocks although some- 
what displaced laterally combine to 
form the well-known profile of the 
Old Man of the Mountains. One rock- 
climbing route goes straight up over 
the Old Man’s face, between the chin 
and the nose, to end directly on the 
forehead. There are excellent 
routes farther to the south, on the same 
cliff, which, however, have a way of 


two 


changing from year to year as more 
and more of the huge granite blocks 
are broken away by the frost of winter. 









Connecticut has some big climbs, 
too, notably on Mount Carmel near 
New Haven and Ragged Mountain 
near Meriden and Southington. The 
Connecticut Chapter of the Appala- 
chian Mountain Club and the Yale 
Mountaineering Club do most of the 
work on these and have discovered 
many splendid routes. 

Rhode Island has its rock climbers 
who concentrate on Diamond Hill and 
the neighboring Catamint Quarry, the 
Boulders at Lincoln Woods, and other 
choice spots. 

But Boston remains the center of 
the rock climbing mania in New Eng- 
land. And when Bostonians want 
something near by, they visit the 100- 
foot cliff of Joe English Hill at New 
Boston in southern New Hampshire. 
Here are the best things outside the 
big climbs — “Charlie’s Face,” “Allis’s 
Folly,” the “Pipe Line.” Then, too, 
there are the boulders and cliffs of the 
Pawtuckaways, the cliffs at Nahant 
(where a friend of mine fell into the 
ocean three times before he succeeded 
in making a certain traverse), Rattle- 
snake Cliff in the Blue Hills, and the 
Quincy Granite Quarries. The climb- 
ing in the quarries is, in a sense, artifi- 
cial, in that the rock is newly cut and 
not weathered as it would be on a nat- 
ural mountain, but the rock is usually 
firm, steep, and exciting. 

Some people consider that Storm 
King, Crow’s Nest and Breakneck Hill 
on the Hudson are really in New Eng- 
land — or at least in the New England 
rock-climbing district — since Boston- 
ians participated there in the working 
out of the earliest routes. 


And now for a few practical hints 
to those inspired to start at once on a 
rock-climbing career: 

(1) Don’t take the clothesline out of 
your back yard — one of my friends in 
France was killed from doing that. 
The best climbing ropes come from 
England, but an adequate one is made 
in this country. It should test suffi- 
ciently strong so that you can fall clear 
for twenty or twenty-five feet without 
having the rope break. If you fall cleat 
much farther than that and are stopped 
abruptly, it won’t matter if the rope 
does break because the jerk will prob- 
ably kill you anyway. But if you are 
contemplating extensive falling, look 
into the research done by a group of 
young California climbers who have 
found that clear falls — or jumps, in 
their experiments — of twenty-five feet 
or more can be stopped safely by not 
having the rope too rigidly held but 





allowing it to run out a bit and bring- 
ing up the climber gradually. 

(2) Get an experienced leader for the 
first day or two. There is very little 
danger in proper rock climbing, and 
that almost entirely for the man who 
goes up first. Last summer a dozen 
members of the Randolph Mountain 
Club took part in an elementary dem- 
onstration of rock climbing. Their 
main sensation seemed to be astonish- 
ment at how safe it was. 

And, finally, (3) after you get into 
rock climbing, don’t stick always to 





the old routes. The main fun is in dis- 
covering new tricks yourself. ‘There are 
lots more good cliffs in New England. 
Vermont is almost unexplored by rock 
climbers— but no doubt the new group 
at Dartmouth will do much to take 
care of that. Even in the well-trodden 
White Mountains there are virgin 
cliffs. For example, White’s Ledge at 
Bartlett looks very promising and has 
been climbed only about half way up. 
The leader of that party fell off there 
and broke his wrist, and he hasn’t yet 
been back to finish it up. 





RUA New England Mountain Lover? 


1. What is the highest point in each 
one of the New England States? 

2. Can you locate Dixville Notch, 
Jacob’s Ladder, Litchfield Hills, Smug- 
gler’s Notch, Pamola, Watch Hill? 

3. Who wrote: 

a. “In the White Mountains.” 

b. The White Hills. 

c. Behold the White Moun- 
tains. 

d. “Monadnock.” 

e. Passaconaway in the White 
Mountains. 

1. What is a col, notch, cove, glen, 
corrie? 

5. Why did the Indians avoid climb- 
ing mountain summits? 

6. How do you identify: 

a. Mountain laurel? 

b. Mountain mint? 

c. Mountain ash? 

d. Mountain cranberry? 


By JASON ALMUS RUSSELL 


e. Snow-on-the-mountain? 

7. What does the climber mean by 
referring to tree line; snow line; knife- 
edge? 

8. What are the three most famous 
mountain clubs? 

9. What is the origin of the follow- 
ing trail names: 

a. Six Husbands Trail. 
b. Wapack Trail. 

c. Red Cross Trail. 

d. Long Trail. 

e. Hell Brook Trail. 

10. On what Vermont mountain did 
Daniel Webster make a speech in 1840? 

11. To what mountain does Land- 
lord at Lion’s Head refer? 

12. And a question which has per- 
plexed many a_ beginning summe 
camper: “Why did the bear go over the 
mountain and what did he find?” 

(Answers on page 39) 
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I SAID to myself by and by 
the day comes when a man gets so cov- 
ered with scar tissue, so battered and 
hard and stunted that he has to get 
drunk to be sensitized, to live in the 
now as he did when he was fifteen and 
wise and thin-skinned and life was 
alive, not a dead log to drag after him. 

So I took my knapsack off a hook 
and I left the gray shack behind with 
a little smoke still coming out the 
chimney, and I started chasing a 
schooner down along the beach. A 
psychologist would have said, likely, 
that I was chasing Eleanor in my sub- 
conscious mind because I was lonely 
for her. But I didn’t think of that. This 
was a real enough schooner, black with 
gray sails and a long jib-boom and a 
main tops’! but no fore. She was a fish- 
erman beating south for Stonington. 
She came in close, a man spun the 
wheel and she went about. Then she 
beat away out to sea again. I kept leg- 
ging it along the beach, thinking 
maybe I could catch her on the next 
tack. It was a long beach and I'd never 
been to the end of it, but the schooner 
travelled fast, way out to the horizon’s 
rim, and I began to think I'd see what 
was at the end of the long beach before 
ever I caught her. 

I passed a lot of summer cottages 
with shutters on them like blind eyes, 
and then I commenced to get out where 
the dune grass was waving and there 
wasn’t anybody, and the waves went 
“Ooom-m, Whoo-o-m-m,” and the sea 
gulls were crying the long old call that 
sounds like a lunatic asylum on a des- 
ert island. I was free out there, and | 
let out a peg and commenced to run 
because I could see that the schooner, 
even on her long slant, was beating me. 

It was six miles down along when 
she came in again on the starboard 
tack, and I was there to the waist in 
water. Another man was at the wheel, 
a big blond guy this time, and I yelled 
and yelled and waved my shirt, waiting 
for a sign from his hand before I began 
to swim. But he wasn’t used to picking 
up chaps like a taxicab, and I guess he 
didn’t know I wanted to get aboard 
and go out to the horizon. She spun 
on her heel, jibs fluttering; the booms 
swung over and she filled away again. 

I kept on going it down the beach 
for another six miles, but that time she 
didn’t come in close. She went about 
when she was a mile out, because the 
water was shoaling I suppose, and 
heeled away in a freshening breeze. I 
kept on going just because I'd come 
this far, and soon I came to a long sand 
spit with a hook on it, and I saw this 
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LONGING 


BY ELLIOTT MERRICK 





“Eleanor used to say to me, 
‘All men are the same and 
you are like all men,’ and 
then I would slink away and 
feel I had no individuality 
or any right to longing or 


, 


any love.’ 











was the end of the beach. There was a 
big bay out in front, and Stonington 
was across the bay. I thoughtof borrow- 
ing a rowboat somewhere, because it 
looked like only a mile across by water, 
but I decided I wasn’t justified since I 
didn’t really care where I went. A long 
way back I came to one of those de- 
serted summer settlements again, and 
I walked around the sidewalks among 
the rows of empty houses till I came to 
an empty golf links. It had green 
smooth hills where you could stand 
and see the sea, and Block Island way 
off like a sleeping monster, and the 
shadow of Montauk Point miles across 
the water. To the west there were 
slopes looking over marsh lands and 
farm lands and the big harbor bay up 
which my schooner was coming now. 


And there were putting-green valleys 

where you couldn't see anything but 

the sky. I took an envelope, one of 

Eleanor’s old letters, out of my pocket 

and wrote a poem on the back. It went 

like this: 

A sea gull over the golf links, 

\ tops’! over the hill; 

A swallow flicks his shadow on a putting 
green 

And far between the fields and farms 

\ tidal river winds. 

Ihe sea breeze brings a bell-buoy’s chime, 

\ dory moored between the meadows 

Swings on silver with the wind. 

Beyond the harbor’s long low islands 

Ihe sun is drawing water up a wheel of 
purple spokes. 

The name of this place is Watch Hill, 

And I am watching. 


It wasn’t very good, and you could 
do better yourself. But a long time 
afterward I was working in a factory 
when I came across this poem in an 
old bag one night, and it helped me to 
stay on three more pay checks than | 
had thought I could. 

In the sack for supper I had a piece 
of cheese and a half a loaf of bread that 
night, and at dusk when the lighthouses 
on Montauk and Block Island began 
to wink, I found an old barn at the end 
of a marshy field to sleep in. In the 
stable were two cows and thirteen lob 
Under the scaffold from 
which hay wept, I found a hay rick, 
a tangle of nets and floats, old harness, 
a sack of corn, a trawl and a broken 
oar. The smell of hay and salt was 
sweet in there, and I dreamt about 
Eleanor that night and that she was 
there. 


ste! pots. 


The sky was a band of gray over the 
sea when I milked out a cupful from 
one of the cows and left. The farmer- 
fisherman wouldn't have thanked me 
for that, I guess, but I thanked him 
by tying up a hole the rats had chewed 
in his sack of corn. 

1 walked all that day on the soft 
dirt roads back in the country, seeing 
the sea from a ridge sometimes, then 
winding down out of sight through the 
green trees. The catbirds chortled till 
they fell off the telephone wires just 
for the devil of it, and then they flut- 
tered up and sat on again. Going past 
a field of new emerald grass and old 
yellow, I cut myself a walking stick 
from a wild apple tree, but nothing 
really happened to me that day, except 
that a man at a farmhouse where I 
stopped for water patted me on the 
shoulder and said, “It’s only six miles 
to town now, son.” I trudged off squar- 
ing my shoulders and trying to look as 





if | was dumb set to get there. Provi- 
dentially, as almost always happens, a 
hill turned up at sunset. This time it 
was a sharp knoll with a grove of pines 
across its top. I sat there with my back 
to a rock, and there was a breeze to 
make the pines roar. ‘The smell of bay- 
leaves and the voices of some farmer 
children came from downhill some- 
where. It wasn’t much, but it was all I 
wanted, except Eleanor, and looked 
at that way it was quite a lot. 

At dark I lay down under an oak tree 
way up above the town of Stonington. 
A half-moon was up, and it was cold 
when I woke about three. I wished I 
had a blanket. An owl was who-o-ing, 
and that didn’t make me feel any 
warmer. As I went downhill into the 
town, the rails of a crossing were be- 
ginning to sing. I stayed like a child to 
watch, while the headlight’s silver crept 
over me. With a roaring scream the 
monster rocketed through, tumbling 
me in a backwash of air currents. The 
engineer's cap was rippling in the gale, 
the furnace door was glaring, the Pull- 
mans swaying, rails clicking. A lot of 
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people were asleep in their berths with 
the shades drawn, not having such a 
hell of a good time out of life as they 
might. The taillight on the last coach 
cracked out of sight like a red button 
on the end of a whiplash. It was weeks 
since I'd seen a train, and never like 
this, in a strange town, at night with 
the dew wet on my coat. 

I walked up cindery wooden steps 
to the light in a signalman’s tower. A 
crippled man sat at a telegraph key not 
listening to it. “Can I get warm a min- 
ute?” 

“Sure,” he said. 

I rubbed my hands over a little 
round stove like they always have in 
freight offices and old stations, an iron 
flower that blooms on the banks of the 
stream of steel. The floor was gritty 
and the walls and the desk. The man 
was gritty, and uninteresting and un- 
interested, sleepy, winking, formless, 
like a railroad yard at night. He had a 
gat in the flat drawer of his desk. He 
was small. A small man would shoot 
you quicker than a big one every time. 
“Can you tell me where the trawlers 


are?” I said. “I want to go out on one.” 

“You go straight down this street to 
the waterfront. Most put out about 
sunrise,” he told me. 

The cobblestone street was old and 
Colonial as George Washington's false 
teeth. The moon was going down and 
it was black as ink in the narrow street. 
Cobblestone alleys ran in. There were 
Colonial doorways, rows of them, and 
behind the houses, water. I could smell 
oakum and tar and salt and fish. Here 
was a cottage with a picket fence and a 
garden, and behind the garden a 
trawler tied up. A cottage and a gar- 
den, and a trawler moored to the cab- 
bages— what more could any man 
want? 

It was getting towards dawn now, 
and I knew I'd have to hurry. Many 
of the skippers were Portuguese and 
they pretended they couldn’t speak 
English so they wouldn't have to take 
me out. A little after daylight I found 
a man at the end of the town who 
said, “Sure, come along. Ain’t afraid 
to work?” 

There were two boys for crew, be- 
sides the breezy owner in a blue silk 
shirt and oilskins. One of the boys was 
a half-wit, and the other one told me 
how they nearly swamped this craft 
once in a blow off Martha’s Vineyard 
when they got in the trough and 
floated the hatch cover off. 

It was cold and gray out on the 
Sound and the forty-fooi boat thrashed 
around just comfortably, wetting the 
foredeck, “laying the dust,” the skipper 
said. All day they towed a bag trawl 
deep astern, stopping every two hours 
to haul the net with boom and winch 
and spill a silver flood of hake and 
pollock and haddock on the deck. The 
net went down again and they were 
busy stowing the fish in iced barrels in 
the hold. The hake wouldn't keep, 
they told me. They threw them over- 
board with pitchforks, some of them 
stuck with a small round hole, others 
not. “They all die anyway,” the skip- 
per said. They floated astern, silver, 
myriads of them, like torn bits of tin- 
foil. “We pull up all kind of trash in 
the trawl,” the skipper said. “Old bot- 
tles and lunch boxes and umbrellas 
and bedsprings, and once the corpse of 
a man who committed suicide off the 
Boston boat.” 

For awhile in the afternoon the 
skipper tinkered with the engine, leav- 
ing me at the wheel and the boys stow- 
ing fish. “Just keep her on the high 
land there, see,” the master said. It 
blew up choppy and the decks were 
slippery with blood and water. The 
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clipper-rigged yacht Aloha passed us a 
mile away under full sail. 

We were rocking off the Stonington 
fish pier. Mammoth trucks were on 
the wharf from the Fulton Fish Mar- 
ket. The ripples shone long and wavy 
in the low sun, slapping up against the 
green old stones. A cluster of fourteen 
trawlers was there, moving in two by 
two to unload. Portuguese, English, 
Spanish, Scandinavian voices called. 
Blocks squeaked and the iced barrels 
jumped up out of the holds. The water 
was very blue, the shirts blue, the oil- 
skins yellow, the arms and faces bronze 
in the sunset. The sun went down and 
the trawlers purred away in the dusk 
for their moorings. The half-wit 
showed me some of them that were 
from Nova Scotia and Cape Breton, 
down here for the summer’s fishing. 
Forty-footers that go anywhere, out to 
Martha’s Vineyard and Nantucket 
Sound, fishing off the Cape, then home 
to their wives and their ox-tilled fields, 
home to see their brothers off the great 
Lunenburgers back from Labrador 
with a load of cod, home to chop in 
the woods for the winter. Someday I'll 
ship with one of them and winter on 
some northern farm and come back 
again across the bay of Fundy. Some- 
day I'll work in the grainfields of 
Idaho. There are pictures every- 
where — the blue, the yellow oilskins, 
the bronze, the voices. 

That night I spent in a boarding 
house in a double bed with the half- 
wit. The landlady’s four-year-old had 
just died. “You can sleep here,” she 
said, “but I don’t want any money. 
My little girl died today.” She took a 
step and bowed her head, and the tears 
dripped off her cheeks. “The place is 
dirty, but what do I care. The room 
h’ain’t been dusted, but it don’t mat- 
ter. My little girl’s dead. Here, I'll get 
you her picture, the sweetest child — 
she was all I had. No, no, you don't 
care, you don’t know her.” Freshets of 
tears came out of her eyes and she 
looked unbelievably ugly and incapa- 
ble of loving. “Thank you, thank you, 
but you don’t care,” she said. 

At night each time I woke I heard 
her down below in the kitchen of the 
immense empty house moaning. And 
in the morning when we went away she 
said, “I don’t want any money, you 
didn’t know her and you don’t care.” 

I left her fifty cents on the dresser 
and I made the half-wit leave a half a 
dollar too, but it didn’t seem like 
much, except a gesture, maybe. 

Heading back for home that day a 
meter reader in a light truck picked 


me up half against my will and 
whisked me into Westerly. He set me 
down and thanked me for keeping him 
company. I stood on a street cornet 
and watched the traffic ebb and flow, 
and turned away, glad to watch it, 
glad to leave it. 

Outside Westerly it was planting 
time in the Italian-owned garden 
patches and truck farms. Grandmoth- 
ers and older children and the fathers 
and mothers were all planting. The 
women wore white cloths around thei 
heads, and as they moved along the 
rows the white blobs of their heads 
were nearly at the level of their knees. 
Only the smallest children in then 
torn overalls were exempt, and their 
cries were a song for the cowbell tunes 
in the pastures. 

A red-headed lineman braced like a 
woodpecker whistled at me from the 
top ol a telephone pole. 

“What you doin’?” I asked. 

“Nothin’,” he answered, and leaned 
back in his strap and rolled a cigarette. 
“Where you goin’?” 

I stopped and looked up at him 
“Nowhere,” I said. 

He smiled. “That's good,” he said. 
Then I went along and I’ve never 
scen him again. 

There was a train whistle floating 
miles across the country and with it 
came the warm smell of apple blos 
soms. I struck the Post Road for a bit, 
and every four steps on the average 
there was a cigarette butt. Cigar butts 
were wider spaced, — averaging about 
twenty steps. There's a lot of tobacco 
by the Post Road. 

I took a gray-white lane still damp 
from spring rains, down toward the 








sand and the surf-song again. The 
waves were small and sleepy, and the 
fishing boats were heading back to 
Stonington for the night. In the late 
afternoon I was getting near the shack. 
Someone was walking up and down the 
beach, up and down. It was Eleanor, 
and her hands were clenched at her 
sides and her cheeks were white, with 
flushes of red. She had a terrible frown 
on her face and deep lines under her 
dark eyes, and she looked at me the 
way a fever looks at you in a dream. 

Eleanor used to say to me, “All men 
are the same and you are like all men,” 
and then I would slink away and feel 
I had no individuality or any right to 
longing or any love. 

Now I said to her, “Eleanor, I've 
been walking, I've been on the road 
and I'm not like other men, I'm me. 
I'm new. I can feel the color of the 
sky and the smell of the grassroots. I'm 
my own man for once, the way every 
body's meant to be and hardly ever is. 
I can touch you without being close, 
I can see you with my eyes shut. I can 
tell what you're thinking, so don’t be 
shy.” 

She lifted up her face and her lip was 
trembling. “I know,” she said. “Noth 
ing was like this before. But I’m here 
now, the way I wish I'd always been 
Oh Lord, you were a long time. I 
thought I'd break in half before you 
got here.” 

Blind and desperate, she walked into 
my arms as though she was afraid she'd 
walk right through me, but I caught 
and held her, and sometimes since then 
I've held her again, when we were on 
the road together, or by the ocean with 


the stars out, but never in the city. 
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Don’t Blame the Forezgners! 


vene state, city, and town 
in New England has a “foreign prob- 
lem,” but it is not the kind we old- 
stock Yankees think that it is. In- 
stead of being a question of what we, 
the masters, are going to do with the 
newcomers, it is one of devising ways 
by which we can save our land from 
the results of our own poor thinking 





By CLARENCE M. WEBSTER 


about the aliens who live with us. 

Real Yankees . the Descendants 
of the Forefathers . .. are a queer 
mixture of tolerant justice, arrogance, 
and obstinate conservatism when it 
comes to dealing with anyone whose 
lineage and customs are not their kind. 
We never persecute foreigners or dis- 
criminate against them as our South- 
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ern cousins do. We have lived with 
them long enough to know that they 
are human beings like ourselves. Fur- 
thermore, we have always believed 
that if a man pays his taxes and be- 
haves himself, he should be left alone 
to enjoy the rights that the law gives 
him. The Catholicism of most of the 
foreigners is also tolerated. And yet in 
spite of all this sensible thinking, we 
cling to several very dangerous delu- 
sions about ourselves and the new- 
comers. 

First of all, we assume that we are 
the superior race. Perhaps we are, but 
the true Yankee generally refuses to 
furnish proof that he is of finer stuff 
than his alien neighbor. Alden Stand- 
ish Plymouth is a Descendant, and 
that’s all that needs to be said. He and 
his fellows have ancestors and a heri- 
tage of noble spirit; let the newcomers 
admire from afar. The latter may be 
more wealthy, industrious, and virtu- 
ous, and the Descendants are honest 
enough to admit these truths; but still, 
such finite excellencies cannot com- 
pare with a glorious past and a pres- 
ent built upon tradition. A. S. Plym- 
outh is not consciously arrogant, and 
he deplores persecution and all forms 
of injustice, but he sees no reason why 
he should struggle with aliens for con- 
trol of his own land or even co-operate 
with them in building a better eco- 
nomic or social New England. He is 
The Yankee, and it is for him to act, 
when and if he sees fit to do anything. 

The inevitable result of this attitude 
is that the old-time Yankees are in dan- 
ger of losing their hold on New Eng- 
land, and, furthermore, they may de- 
generate into either complacent gene- 
alogists and supporters of patriotic so- 
cieties, or embittered rebels. They are 
in danger of doing little or nothing to 
save the old Yankee spirit and make it 
work for a better expression of New 
England's new life, while they look up 
Great-grandfather Jethro’s Revolu- 
tionary War career. 

This paradoxical spirit of tolerance 
and arrogance is found everywhere. 
Hilton, Conn., has a population of 666, 
nearly one-half of whom are foreigners. 
To be sure, many are two and even 
three generations removed from the 
old land, but Jim Smith still calls them 
Irish or French or Poles, and does not 
think of them as a real part of the 
town his people helped settle. He never 
molests them and even admits that they 
are good workers and citizens, but all 
the town offices go to the Descendants. 
When Serge Messomsky gets up in 
town meeting and makes a speech in 
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broken English, the old-stock Yankees 
listen politely and vote down Serge’s 
motion unless it happens to be one they 
like. They are not trying to step on 
Serge, but they know best . . . for 
they are Yankees, and Serge is a Rus- 
sian. He may have a fine farm, pay 
high taxes, and send his children to 
college, but he’s still on sufferance, ac- 
cording to the Descendants. 

Jim Smith and the other Yankee 
farmers still control Hilton, and they 
may for many years, but when they do 
lose their control, they will be in a 
tight place. The foreigners will remem- 
ber how they were ignored and will 
refuse to work with the old-timers. Un- 
less they change their ways, the De- 
scendants must some day become an 
embittered and useless minority in the 
land of their ancestors. 

In some small New England cities 
vou find an irony that would amuse 
Voltaire or Swift. There the foreign- 
ers control a good deal of the politics 
and small business life. The old-stock 
Yankees still hold the bank and the 
larger stores and agencies, but they 
handle the foreigners’ money. The 
professions are half full of second gen- 
eration Irish or French, and the Catho- 
lic churches are by far the largest and 
best attended. Yet if you talk with 
Mather Coolidge, the local banker, you 
would never know that Massicut or 
New Lynn was not a city of Puritans 
where Mather and his friends dictated 
every policy and elected every official. 
They are shrewd and efficient men, but 
if they do not realize pretty soon what 
has happened and start doing some- 
thing, they will be relegated to the 
rdle of a decayed minor aristocracy 
that bleats about the good old days. 
They can keep their power and really 
do a great deal for New England, but 
they must wake up and see that a calm 
assumption of superiority makes no 
sense. 

In the bigger cities, the problem is a 
bit different. Here more of the wealth 
and almost all the conspicuous culture 
are still controlled by the Descendants, 
but an even greater part of the politi- 
cal power has been stolen from them. 
Of course, they protest loudly. Al- 
though the aliens have been known to 
improve on a Descendant’s lackadaisi- 
cal rule, they are pretty liable to turn 
any city they control into a miniature 
Tammany Hall, and some of the 
Yankees’ protests are quite warranted. 
But the protesters do little or nothing 
but hang on to their factories, banks, 
and professional status and fill the club 
lounges with curses against the crooks 
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who have stolen “their” city. When a 
reform campaign is started, the sorrow- 
ing Descendants say it’s a fine thing 
and give the support of their names 
and a few dollars. After the inevitable 
defeat, they howl the louder. The Old 
Gods of New England gave them the 
right to rule Providence, Hartford, 
Lowell, etc., and it’s beneath their dig- 
nity to get out and fight for their heri- 
tage, and of course any compromise 
with parvenus would be unthinkable. 

The old-timers are still potentially 
strong in the big cities, but just as in 
the towns and small cities, they are 
in grave danger of losing still more 
power and becoming aliens in their 
own land. There is fine stuff left in 
our captains of industry and men of 
culture and position, but they cannot 
use it for New England’s good if they 
persist in waiting supinely until the 
foreigners recognize their superior 
claims and humbly hand them back 
the keys to the city. 

Well, that is the state of New Eng- 
land today. The old-stock Yankees 
have got themselves into a fine mess, 
and they must do something. It’s too 
late to become democratic and pat the 
newcomers on the back and say: 

“Just forget I ever condescended to 
you, and now let me run things the way 
grandfather did.” 

No, we have at last got to act as if 
we were living in the present and with 
a full knowledge of how New England 
has changed. 





In December we published 
an article by Chris. Agraf- 
iotis, giving a “‘foreigner’s”’ 
reaction to Yankees. Mr. 
Webster's article presents an 
old-stock Yankee’s reaction 
to foreigners... 











We do not intend to migrate. After 
all, our people did settle New England, 
and we are not exactly an aboriginal 
race who must vacate when the con- 
querors arrive, even if we have been 
rather foolishly relying on a glorious 
past. 

We could admit absolute political 
defeat and find recompense in the pro- 
fessions, industry, and financial man- 
agement. The foreigners are, as I have 
said, in pretty complete control now 
of the political situation, but as I shall 
show in a minute, they are powerful 
because we are supine; they know bet- 
ter than we do that we could challenge 


their power if we tried to. It is, there- 
fore, utterly foolish to throw away all 
semblance of being  civic-minded. 
Within a decade, we would have also 
lost a good deal of our industrial and 
financial power. And yet this defeatist 
attitude is the one that is being ac- 
cepted by the scolding club-window 
rebels, and it is going to be the philoso- 
phy of a good many people unless they 
see how utterly suicidal it is. 

We can fight the foreigners. I am un- 
willing to seem vindictive, but if a po- 
litical ring takes away our power while 
we are asleep, why shouldn't we fight 
when we wake up? But if we do chal- 
lenge the newcomers, we will have to 
become realistic thinkers. As I have just 
shown, the myth that being a Descend 
ant and doing nothing is enough, has 
been largely responsible for the trouble 
we are in now. First, we would have to 
scrap our delusions of aristocratic 
grandeur. 

Instead of being too proud to fight, 
we would have to bring out every last 
person to the polls. There are quite a 
few Old Yankees still left; enough of 
them so that they could make any 
group of voters fight for office. But, you 
object, the people on relief or in town 
or city jobs would vote for Santa Claus. 
Well then, let’s turn Santa Claus our- 
selves! It won’t be the first time New 
Englanders have been unscrupulous. 
I seem to remember the slave trade and 
some other little gestures. We could 
use our money and power for the good 
of our cities and not be too criminal. 

Yes, we could win a fight if we went 
into one tooth, nail, and money bags, 
but it would be unwise to start bat- 
tling. The defeated group would be 
sullen and resentful, and guerrilla war- 
fare would be kept up for generations. 
Sooner or later we would be fighting 
for our power again. Then too there 
would be the danger that we would be- 
come tyrannical. But the best reason 
why we should not start a bitter attack 
against the aliens is found in the fact 
that we need them just as much as they 
need us. 

The third and best way to settle the 
conflict between the two forces in New 
England, and, incidentally, give the 
old-timers a little of their lost prestige, 
is through sensible co-operation. But 
before we can work with each other, 
both sides must forget a lot of damn 
fool ideas. 

We old-stock Yankees must show 
ourselves worthy of being in power; 
worthier than any other group; other- 
wise we might as well quit. The Great 


(Continued on page 38) 
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WHOLL PAY THE DOCTOR? 


YANKEE inquires about socialized medicine 


Wires DICKIE BARNES hears 


his father turn the door-knob after 
work he gallops to bring daddy his red 
crocheted slippers from behind the 
stove. His father kicks off his boots, 
takes a jump and lands in his slippers 
and Dickie, shouting with laughter, 
throws himself into his father’s arms 
and entertains him. He usually reads 
him a story which begins, “Once upon 
a time there were four little rab- 
mee se 

You would do a lot for a little happy 
boy like that, particularly if he has a 
head of white curls and big black eyes 
like an Italian cherub, and Fred 
Barnes is going to do it. He is going 
to have Dickie’s tonsils out and make 
him a stronger boy. Neither Fred nor 
Lutie, Dickie’s mother, wants to have 
Dickie cut up, of course, but the pre- 
school nurse has told them it must be 
done. Any unexpected illness throws 
the Barnes budget into chaos for a year 
so Fred goes shopping around, to lo- 
cate the cheapest place for the opera- 
tion. 

Lutie’s sister is second-maid at Mrs. 
Taylor's and Mrs. Taylor tells Lutie’s 
sister it cost her, Mrs. Taylor, two- 
hundred-and-fifty dollars to have her 
tonsils out in Boston but she thinks it 
can be done for less. 

The Barneses don’t believe a word of 


that, naturally, — if doctors charged a 
price like that, they'd all be eating off 
plates of gold. 

It turns out to be almost as bad, 
though — the cheapest Fred can pin a 
doctor down to is forty dollars. 

“Forty dollars,” he says to Lutie, 
“that’s more than two weeks wages.” 
Fred does piece work in the box shop. 
“What are the rest of us going to live 
on for two weeks, air? What are we go- 
ing to live on, Dickie?” 

Lutie has heard of a new young doc- 
tor in Maplefield, ten miles away, and 





A doctor in Pawtucket, Rhode 
Island: In New England no one who 
is unable to pay for medical care has 
to go without it. All hospitals and 
physicians either treat free or accord- 
ing to the ability of the patient to 
pay. Medical ethics call for the scal- 
ing of fees in proportion to the pa- 
tient’s means....No good can 
come of any form of state or sub- 
sidized medicine. . . . Workmen’s 
compensation insurance is the best 

| example—injured employees mag- 
nify their ills, remain away from 
work too long, cause unnecessary ex- 
pense to insurance companies and 
employers and are frequently ex- 
ploited by avaricious doctors. 











Sickness costs money... . 


she thinks because he is new and young 
he might be willing to operate for less. 
Fred decides to buy a gallon of gas 
and drive to Maplefield and, sure 
enough, the young doctor agrees to 
take Dickie’s tonsils out for twenty- 
five dollars. He will operate in his of- 
fice and let Dickie go home immedi- 
ately afterward, provided Lutie will 
sit up all night with him, to watch in 
case he should have a hemorrhage, 
and buy a thermometer so she can let 
him, Dr. Page, know the minute Dickie 
runs a temperature, if he does run a 
temperature. Lutie agrees, but she has 
no idea of buying a thermometer — 
any mother with good sense can tell 
when a child has a fever, from the way 
he looks and feels and smells. 

Three days later Dickie is very ill in- 
deed. He is burning up, his face is scar- 
let, his white curls are matted, his eyes 
are big black pools, his lips are dry and 
cracked. If Lutie tries to feed him he 
lets the food fall out of his mouth. He 
doesn’t know her and talks excitedly 
to himself. 

Fred doesn’t feel they can call Dr. 
Page over from Maplefield, which will 
cost five dollars, so he goes down to 
the village again to see Dr. Ripley. 

“You say Dr. Page in Maplefield took 
the boy’s tonsils out?” Dr. Ripley says. 

“Yep — he only charged us twenty- 
five dollars, doctor, that’s why we let 
him take them out.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me you couldn't 
afford to pay me forty dollars?” 

“You told me that was your price,” 
says Fred. 

“What's your job, Barnes?’ 

“Piece work in the box factory.” 

“I'd have been glad to help you out 
if you’d told me you couldn't pay. 
Look here, Barnes, if the man next you 
in the shop makes a box and it doesn’t 
turn out right, who fixes the box up, 
him or you? ...I can’t take Dr. 
Page’s case; you'll have to get Dr. Page 
over here to take it. And,” he adds, “if 
the boy’s as sick as you say he is, you’d 
better get him over here damn quick.” 

There is nothing to do but make a 
toll call to Maplefield and get Dr. 
Page. The first thing Dr. Page wants 
to know is why he wasn’t called before, 
and how long Dickie has had a tem- 
perature of 104. When he finds out 
about the thermometer, he says to 
Fred, when Lutie is out of the room, 
“When a doctor tells you to do some- 
thing, it’s a pretty good plan to do it. 
He probably had some good reason for 
telling you. You've got a pretty sick 
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boy on your hands here, but I guess we 
can pull him through.” 

He comes twice the next day and 
the third day he says Dickie must go 
to the hospital. 

“No one can take as good care of 
him as his mother,” Fred says. 

“You mean no one loves him as 
much as his mother,” Dr. Page says 
gently, “but that’s a different thing. 
She can’t give him the expert care they 
can give him at the hospital, and 
Dickie needs expert care.” 

“How much is that going to cost 
me?” asks Fred. His voice is a groan. 
He wants to do the best he can for 
Dickie, God knows that, but there’s 
a limit to what a man can do. 

“I cam’t tell you off-hand,” Dr. Page 
says, “but they'll make it as easy as pos- 
sible for you. Better a hospital bill than 
a funeral bill,” he adds grimly. 


Dickie’s story came to the attention 
of the editors of Yankee at the time 
that 430 outstanding physicians, several 
of them New England physicians, were 
circulating the now famous and widely 
controversial draft called “Principles 
and Proposals.” Adequate medical 
care for all —it said in part — should 
be provided by four agencies, volun- 
tary, local, state and federal. 

None of these four agencies had 
made any provision for Dickie. The 
Barnes had not asked for help and 
they had not received it. If Dickie had 
been the child of wealthy parents — 
like the Taylors — he would have had 
a private room at a hospital and stayed 
there, with a special nurse, until all 
danger of infection was past. If he had 
lived in a city it is probable the pre- 
school nurse, when she said he needed 
his tonsils out, would have made ar- 
rangements to have this done at a free 
clinic. 

Was this to be changed, was the 
health of Dickie to be the concern not 
only of his family but of the commu- 
nity? Was a smashing reorganization 
in medical care slated for the near fu- 
ture? 

A questionnaire went out to fifty 
representative New England doctors: 
city doctors, specialists, country doc- 
tors, small town doctors, women doc- 
tors, medical students, and members 
of the Committee of Physicians draft- 
ing the “Principles and Proposals.” 

(1) Is the present medical system 
satisfactory, we asked. To the doctors? 
To the patient who is able to pay (like 


“A serious situation confronts hospitals, founda- 
tions, research institutions —” 
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A former dean of the Yale Univer- 
sity School of Medicine: 1 believe 
that the present medical system can 
be improved from the standpoint of 
the physician and the public. I might 
say that I believe it should be im- 
proved. Undoubtedly this will be 
done. There is a large interest in 
bringing it about. Evolutionary 
steps, dependent upon local condi- 
tions, and involving education of 
physicians as well as the public, fur- 
ther orientation of different groups 
of physicians in any community, as 
well as insurance and socialization 
with subsidy, all have their place. 











the Taylors)? To the patient of low in- 
come (like the Barneses)? (2) If not, 
which one of the following systems is 
preferable: Health insurance? Social- 
ized medicine? Subsidized medicine? 
The story of Dickie was not, of 
course, included in the questionnaire. 








Health insurance was taken to mean 
the system now operating in England 
—the prevailing system in western 
Europe, launched by Bismarck about 
fifty years ago. In this system — briefly 
—a small percentage of the worker's 
wages is paid into a fund which will 
supply him, when needed, with medi- 
cal care and with medicine. Those who 
are able to pay have private physicians, 
as in this country; the system of health 
insurance does not affect them. Two 
weaknesses in the system, apparently, 
are that it has attracted second-rate 
physicians, and that it has not been as 
efficacious as hoped in the branch of 
medicine regarded today as pre-impor- 
tant — preventive medicine. The at- 
tempt here to include health insurance 
in the Social Security Act failed. 

The outstanding advocate of social- 
ized medicine is Russia. In this system 
all health workers, including doc- 
tors, are on the government payroll. 
They lack what many New England 
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doctors regard as the most important 
relationship in the medical profession, 
the strong personal tie between physi- 
cian and patient. On a limited scale 
socialized medicine exists in this coun- 
try in the operation of veterans’ hospi- 
tals, state hospitals, boards of health. 
Here the patient cannot choose the 
agent with whom he has to deal, the 
government supplies him. 

When the government contributes 
to the cost of existing health institu- 
tions, but does not control them, it is 
subsidizing medicine. Congress recent- 
ly voted $750,000 annually to aid in 
the study of cancer and therefore sub- 
sidized the study of cancer. 

Twenty-nine doctors answered the 
questionnaire. 

The answers were surprising. 





Physician-in-Charge of a Boston 
Hospital: A serious situation con- 
fronts hospitals, foundations, _ re- 
search institutions and various chari- 
ties, due to an altered social system in 
recent years, especially high taxes, 
instability of large fortunes and the 
general inability of private philan- 
thropy to completely support chari- 
table agencies as in the past. The 
recent medical controversies are a_ | 
mere beginning of the difficulty to | 
come. However I do not believe the | 
various factors are sufficiently clear 
at present to warrant drastic action. 
Above all, governmental control of 
the practice of medicine would be 
disastrous alike to the patient and 





profession. 
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“Nothing takes the place of the intimate doctor- 
patient relationship” 


There were 21 doctors who ex- 
pressed themselves unreservedly in fa- 
vor of the present system from the 
point of view of the physician. This 
was a surprise because the doctor must 
frequently give generously of his time 
and energy and thought without any 





A_ small-town doctor in New 
Hampshire: I believe that the “aver- 
age” physician has more privileges 
and a more satisfactory income than 
almost any “average” member of the 
other professions. He is overworked 
but at least there is opportunity. 
... There will never be an “ism” 
which will take the place of the 
patient-physician relationship as we | 
now know it. Such a relationship | 
brings to the front the very best in 
the physician and through it a great 
final drive of effort toward diagnosis 
and treatment. 








A woman doctor in New Hamp- 
shire: A more satisfactory system will 
be evolved by keeping the place for 
the individual practitioner (as at 
present), increasing socialized medi- 
cine in the preventive field (even | 
including birth control clinics | 
throughout the country supported 
by public funds) and subsidized | 
medicine by public funds according | 
to Principles and Proposals. 











hope of material reward. (The doctor 
whose price was $40 for a tonsil opera- 
tion would probably have operated 
free of charge if he had known the 
Barnes’ necessity.) One small-town doc- 
tor — whose practice is emphatically a 
“good” practice in a prosperous com- 
munity — told us that he never expects 
to collect more than 75 per cent of his 
bills; about 15 per cent is charity, 
about 10 per cent is bills which he'd 
like to collect, but can’t. Four doctors 
only, two of them women, stated flatly 
that the present system was, in their 
opinion, unsatisfactory. “Completely 
unsound,” said one. “No,” said an- 
other, “incomes among physicians are 
too uncertain and too unevenly dis- 
tributed — there must some way be 
found to keep physicians doing their 
best work.” The other four doctors did 
not answer the question directly. 

All but one found the present system 
satisfactory from the point of view of 
the patient who can pay. The doctor 
who stood alone — a small-town doctor 
in Vermont —did not elucidate his 
stand; he simply said he found the 
entire present system emphatically un- 
satisfactory. 

Another surprise was in the answers 
concerning the patient of low income. 
With the Barnes story in mind we ex- 
pected a practically unanimous stand 
advocating change for the low income 
brackets. We found that 16 doctors be- 
lieved the low income brackets had 
nothing to complain of. Four did not 
answer directly. Nine believed the sys- 
tem unsound from the point of view of 
this patient. “He usually waits until 
near death,” said one, “before calling 
a doctor for the troubles which should 
have been handled early.” “A major o1 


(Continued on page 29) 





| A New Haven doctor, officer on 

the committee sponsoring “Princi- 

| ples and Proposals”: There can be 

| no doubt that it (referring to the 

| present medical system) could be im- 

| proved from every point of view and 
that its present state is not uniform 
throughout the country. 








A country doctor in Vermont: It 
| seems to me the majority of com- 
| plaints and talk is from the politi- | 
| cians. My experience in my own 
practice is that people seem satisfied 

with things as they are and dread | 
any political interference in the pa- 
tient-doctor relationship. 
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FUN WITHOUT MONEY 


I. DOESN'T really cost much 
to have a good time. Here, for instance, 
is a typical day’s adventure for me, to- 
tal cost: ten cents plus lunch. It was a 
contest, the New England Fifteen Kilo- 
meter Walking Championship at 
Franklin Field, Boston. Although I've 
been a competitor in distance races for 
twenty-eight years, I still enjoy a little 
competition with the trip and other 
associations. 

To begin with, it must be under- 
stood that while many amateur events 
pay expenses of star competitors, some 
have no funds for anything except the 
prizes. Such was the case in this con- 
test. All the competitors paid their own 
way. 

I had some ninety miles to go, and 
since there were no timely trains or 
buses, even if I had wished to spend 
a few dollars of my own, I began to 
walk, glancing longingly over my shoul- 
der. 

About three miles along, a lone 
rider invited me to ride some forty 
miles to Fitchburg, and I had only 
stepped out of his car when another 
one said, “jump in.” This man proved 
to be quite talkative. He assured me 
that he didn’t give everyone a ride and 
that the last time he had, he regretted 
it. On that occasion he had picked up 
a youth who was leaving home to es- 
cape farm work. Being hungry the boy 
had so preyed on his benefactor’s gen- 
erosity that he was given most of the 
bologny and bread my friend was tak- 
ing home to his family. 

Then he gave me his life history. . . 
hisrise froma poor Austrian immigrant 
boy, thirty years ago, to a neighboring 
city’s leading junk dealer. In connec- 
tion with my coming from Swanzey he 
described a call he once had to go there 
for a load of junk. He had asked the 
man whether a license was required 
in that town and had been assured 
in the negative. But as he was complet- 
ing his load, a selectman appeared and 
demanded that he take out a license, 
after which he would sell him another 
load. My host told the selectman that 
he'd take out no license and that his 
responsibility could be determined 
from banks and others at home. Then 
I told of one of my experiences with 
the selectmen of Swanzey: how my wife 
and I had bought a farm assessed for 
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so much, with the understanding that 
as a war veteran I'd be exempt from 
paying taxes on $1,000 of the valua- 
tion; but the assessors and selectmen, 
knowing of my intention to get off as 
easily as possible, had promptly raised 
my valuation $700. My host, a Jew, 
was very indignant at this illustration 
of the way Yankees try to get money 
out of other Yankees! 

Then, my mentioning pigs, goats, 
chickens and other farm animals, led 
him to tell me another story of his 
work. Once, in picking up a load of 
junk in Fitzwilliam (which he de- 
scribed as the litthe town where you 
make a very sharp turn on the main 
road), a woman asked him to take four 
hens off her hands for four dollars. 
He did so, intending to eat one and re- 
sell the others to Jewish friends. How- 
ever, the next morning, when he went 
to the barn to get his hens for the rabbi 
to butcher, he found three eggs. After 
that he didn’t have the heart to eat the 
hens; so he fed them well and each 
day got eggs, sometimes three, some- 
times four. He became so attached to 
the hens that his wife became jealous, 
insisting that he loved the poultry 
more than he did her. Finally, to keep 
peace, he agreed to sell them. But 
when he disposed of them for five dol- 
lars he made the condition that in view 
of the buyer’s getting such a bargain 
he must not kill the birds. After a few 
wecks this man’s wife also complained 
of the attention hubbie was paying the 
hens, so he sold them to someone else 
who ate them. 

My friend, the Jew, was bound di- 
rectly for Blue Hill Avenue, which 
passes Franklin Field, so I arrived on 
the spot over two hours ahead of time. 
And with no expense! Part of the extra 
time I spent enjoying the Franklin 
Park zoo across the avenue. 


Then came the race with its usual 
thrills, disappointments and laughs for 
both spectators and contestants. Al- 
though I had considerable difficulty in 
making my “walking” pass the judges, 
without being disqualified for run- 
ning, I finally finished fourth in a start- 
ing field of eleven contestants. 

After pocketing my medal, I started 
home. I paid one dime to the Elevated 
to get as far out of Boston as possible 
before beginning to hope for rides to 
Keene. It was well after dark when I 
reached the fare limit on the Concord 
Boulevard, and seeing a number of 
C.C.C. boys scattered along, I began 
to run to get less hitch-hiking compe- 
tition. 

After jogging along about a mile and 
a half, a car stopped. Calling me by 
name, someone invited me to ride to 
Keene. The car contained two young 
men and a young lady who had gradu- 
ated a few years ago from Keene Nor- 
mal School, where I teach. They were 
on their way to a Vermont town where 
the girl has a good teaching position. 
After a few minutes the girl reached 
for a light and said that it had always 
been her ambition to smoke in front of 
one of the faculty. I laughingly re- 
marked that I suspected that smoking 
was just as refined as hooking rides. 

I was amused at the conversation be- 
tween the young men. Said one, “A 
friend of mine who got married a few 
years ago has advised me not to. He 
says it may be all right with no chil 
dren, but with a family for the wife to 
care for, nix. When he comes home 
after a hard day's work, there are often 
a few dinner dishes for him to wash; 
then a call for him to quiet the baby. 
After holding the brat until it is con 
tented, he usually has to put on a dry 
shirt.” When he asked my opinion, | 
merely explained that up-to-date meth- 
ods require that a baby which cries 
merely for attention, be let alone. And 
as for men washing the dishes, if | 
think anyone is trying to impose on 
me, I tell them that a bottle of milk 
and a loaf of bread is okay for me, and 
if the rest of the family require an 
elaborate repast, it is their job to clean 
up the débris. 

Well, I reached home by eight- 
thirty, just about the time the train 
was leaving Boston. And my total ex- 
penses were just ten cents plus my 
lunch. My assets were: a refreshing 
twelve hours, traveling, competing and 
being entertained. And I was in one 
medal, whose material value probably 
about equalled my expense. 








Col. Green Took Vanilla 


By DONALD B. WILLARD 


W urn PEOPLE walked into 


Round Hill House, they blinked. In 
the middle of the enormous entrance 
hall was a large white marble girl, with 
no clothes on. 

“Who's that?” they inquired. “Is 
that anybody or anything in particu- 
Jar?” 

“No,” somebody would answer. “It’s 
just a statue. Nothing special.” 

Maybe it was “nothing special,” but 
this is the way the official inventory 
described it: 

“Haut-relief sculptured Carrara 
marble figure of nude bathing girl sit- 
ting on stump of tree. Height five feet, 
depth 33 inches, width 25 inches. Un- 
signed. Sculptor unknown. On oval 
marble plinth. Valued together, 
$1,000.” 


Very pretty she was, too, besides be- 
ing appraised at that price. And she 
was more than a statue. She was a per- 
fect sign, — symbol and index — to the 
whole fantastic life and character of 
Colonel Edward Howland Robinson 
Green who, a Yankee tinker’s boy at 
heart, happened to inherit half the 
vast fortune of his mother, Hetty 
Green, America’s most famous miser. 

Colonel Green died at Lake Placid 
on June 8, 1936, leaving behind him 
an estate of $40,000,000 and a law suit. 
The law suit arose from the question, 
which would be simple enough to an- 
swer in the case of most of us, “Where 
did the fellow live?” 

Five states claimed him after he had 
died, which puts him not far behind 
the immortal Homer in popularity. 








Col. Edward H. R. Green, photo taken in 1930 


But whereas the seven cities of ancient 
Greece claimed glory, ‘Texas, Vermont, 
New York, Massachusetts and Florida 
wanted an inheritance tax. Uncle Sam 
took $17,000,000 anyway, because there 
was no doubt that Colonel Green was 
an American citizen. But the states also 
have inheritance taxes. The levy by 
any one of the states on an estate the 
size of the late Colonel’s would come 
to about $6,000,000. And forthwith ihe 
States started to try to collect. 

Vermont withdrew from the fray, al- 
though she might have been consid- 
ered to have a good claim. The right 
leg of Edward Green has been repos- 
ing for half a century in a Bellows 
Falls cemetery. Texas took the first 
step, bringing an action in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States 
against Florida, New York and Massa- 
chusetts, contending that if all these 
states were allowed to take $6,000,000 
from the anemic remains of the Green 
fortune, there wouldn’t be enough left 
to satisfy Texas. This was true. So, to 
solve the problem (the first of its kind 
in American history) the Court ap- 
pointed a wise and learned master to 
hear the evidence in the case and make 
a report. 

Then began the battle, which is still 
in progress. Mr. John S. Flannery went 
to Texas and held hearings. He went 
to New York and listened. He went to 
New Bedford and saw for himself the 
incredible mansion built by the Colo- 
nel at Round Hill. Now, in April, he 
goes to Florida, to see the $100,000 cot- 
tage erected by the deceased at Star Is- 
land. After that, he will consult the 
shade of Solomon and try to give the 
right answer. 

The difficult part of the case is that 
“legal domicile” is a complicated and 
uncertain legal term. Colonel Green 
knew it, and he took advantage of it 
to avoid paying a state income tax. 
Throughout his later life he used Ter- 
rell, Texas, as his legal address, be- 
cause Texas had no income tax. That’s 
what Texas says. New York points to 
his business address in Broadway and 
his apartment. Massachusetts speaks of 
his ancestry and of the $7,000,000 he 
spent for his establishment at Round 
Hill. Florida says he moved to Miami 
on account of the climate. And there 
you are. All the states but ‘Texas con- 
tend that the law fails to recognize a 
“legal residence” claimed only for 
some private purpose (such as tax 
avoidance), and each maintains, “He 
really lived with us.” 
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So that’s the legal tangle, which 
ought to be settled some time this year. 
If it weren't for the fact that the law 
suit has brought to light the amazing 
personality of Hetty Green’s son, it 
would be a dull business. But the Colo- 
nel was a marvel. Picture to yourself 
a mechanically-minded barefoot boy 
of fourteen, living in a small New Eng- 
land town, grown to the age of forty- 
six and suddenly given $40,000,000. 
Picture this boy with all the traditional 
Yankee characteristics: thrift, gener- 
osity, curiosity, love of bigness, fascina- 
tion for mechanical gadgets, cracker- 
barrel sociability and a taste for 
smokehouse humor. Add to that a 
prominent and genuine love for his 
mother’s memory, an honest desire on 
his part to treat his wealth as a public 
trust, and you may get an idea. 

It would take a book to tell the en- 
tire story of Colonel Green's life, and 
we haven't time for that. But let’s 
make a start on him by examining that 
mansion of his at Round Hill, the one 
with the marble girl in it. That house 
reflects something strange and differ- 
ent. 

In the first place, Round Hill House 
was built on the ancestral Howland 
acres at South Dartmouth. Both How- 
lands and Robinsons, the Green ances- 
tors, were early settlers. In New Bed- 
ford’s golden whaling days they made 
fortunes as shipowners, and one of 
them picked up a few dollars by smug- 
gling silk stockings. It was the How- 
land-Robinson millions which Hetty 
Green used as a foundation for her 
$100,000,000 fortune. Her son took 
over the old place back in 1917, bought 
more land and developed it. 

The mansion is a structure of gray 
granite, roofed with slates an inch 
thick and surrounded by a tiled ter- 
race. It is set on a knoll. Below it, acres 
of lawn slope to the sea. Its location, 
for a summer home, is ideal. But a 
stranger, looking at the gray exterior 
of the house, would say to himself, “If 
orphans live in that asylum, I'll bet 
they're unhappy.” 

The mansion contains 45 rooms, 
huge, high-ceilinged affairs. It has an 
elevator, running from the basement 
to the second floor. This was a neces- 
sity, because the Colonel, with one ar- 
tificial leg and arthritis in the other 
knee, had to travel around, in his later 
years, in a trick $1,500 electric wheel 
chair — known as “the cream puff.” 

In the library, about the size of two 
big street cars, were thousands of 


Round Hill House of Col. Green at South Dartmouth 


books. Some were worth $300 apiece; 
others were trash. On the tables were 
moving picture projectors. One item 
was a slot machine, a “one-armed ban- 
dit;” another item was a marble game, 
one of those things with a plunger, a 
roaming pellet and a set of marked 
holes. ‘The one-armed bandit, they 
said, was one of millionaire Green's 
favorite toys. He would supply his 
guests with nickels, so they could play 
it, and find out for themselves that it 
was unbeatable. When he died, they 
found $3.90 in nickels in the machine, 
and fifty cents in the marble game. 

The drawing room contains a fire- 
place the size of your Aunt Martha’s 
pantry. Its furnishings probably cost 
$10,000. On the walls hang two oil 
portraits of Hetty Green. 

“Take a look at that one,” said some- 
body. “Those eyes will haunt you.” 
They were sharp eyes. But what would 
you expect, of the face of a woman who 
used to eat an onion for her lunch, who 
skinned the wolves of Wall Street and 
never took a loss in her life? 

Those two portraits, set amid the 
most costly fixtures are listed in the in- 
ventory as of “sentimental value only.” 

In the Colonel’s chamber were these 
mechanical items, and don’t ask why: 
Six metal safes, valued at from $25 to 
$75 apiece; a small electric range, $20; 
a frigidaire humidifier, $100; nine com- 
puting machines; a pencil sharpener 
operated by an electric motor; nine 
clocks (59 more in a closet); seven type- 
writers, of all makes; a copy of “Ask 
Me Another”; a thin volume of verse, 
ribald; a glass inkwell, gold top, inset 
with rose-cut diamonds and small 
emeralds, $150; a pair of Chinese 
carved ivory elephants, set with pearls, 


sapphires and rubies, $300; and four 
or five tables, with appropriate instru 
ments, for his work with stamps. He 
had $40,000,000, and he had to buy 
adding machines with it! 

He was, among other things, an en- 
thusiastic photographer. He had one 
hundred cameras, of the very best, not 
to mention one hundred radio sets. 
He even built a camera into a small 
house on the grounds, a camera so 
large that to aim it the whole house 
had to be swung on a turntable. He 
had projectors galore, too. Off his 
bathroom corridor was a camera closet. 
In the camera closet was a dentist's 
drilling machine. (The Colonel had all 
his own teeth extracted and reim- 
planted in his gums—no doubt the 
mechanics of dentistry interested him.) 

He also had in his camera closet 130 
“nips” of rye, a bottle of champagne, 
two one-gallon demijohns of prepared 
cocktails, a bottle of cognac (1868) and 
a quart of creme de vanilla, value, $1. 
He had $40,000,000, and he took va- 
nilla! 

But don’t get the idea that Colonel 
Green was a heavy drinker. Despite the 
fact that he used to tell his doctor, 
“I'm a pretty lively boy,” he was tem- 
perate enough in the matter of liquor. 
What he did love was bromo seltzer, 
that common headache and hangover 
remedy. He drank bromo seltzers to ex- 
cess, as was testified in open court, and 
when his family shut down on his sup- 
ply, he would have himself driven to 
town, so he could get a quick one in a 
drugstore. His physician disapproved 
of this use of bromides, but he couldn't 
watch his patient every minute. 

Also in the Round Hill house the 
Colonel kept his collection of coins, 








stamps and jewels. Total value of the 
three collections, made after his death, 
was around $3,000,000. The “coin” 
collection included 17 trunks of paper 
money (a set of serial-numbered bills, 
United States currency, from $1 to 
$50,000, was one item). The Govern- 
ment ruled once that he couldn't keep 
his gold certificates, face value more 
than half a million dollars, in a “col- 
lection,” so he had to turn those in. 

The stamp collection, too, was some- 
thing rare and fine. He had a girl em- 
ploye, whose only duty was to help him 
with those hundreds of thousands of 
dollars worth of stamps. 

Hetty Green used to buy diamonds 
for investment. Her son bought gems 
for fun. He had a common shoe box 
full of rings — $100,000 worth. He had 
another pasteboard shoe box full of 
bracelets. He used to carry $500,000 
worth of cut and uncut stones about in 
his pockets. He’d take them out and 
show them to anybody. Once he tried 
to make a necklace, using some of his 
pearls, but, although the stones were 
fine, they say he didn’t do a good job 
of matching. 

The prize of the jewel collection, 
however, was a gem-studded pot de 
chambre. Another item was a bejew- 
elled chastity belt. The jewel boxes 
were full of similar unusual pieces, 
worthless except for the precious 
stones set in them. 

His taste in art was similar to his 
taste in literature. The really good 
hung in his home beside the no good. 
He did have a fine collection of old 
prints, lithographs and _ paintings — 
whaling scenes. Some of these items 
were worth hundreds of dollars, others 
were without appreciable value. 

The interior of Round Hill House, 
however, was only a fractional part of 
the whole estate. For a decade scien- 
tists from Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology used facilities provided 
for them by the Colonel, to say noth- 
ing of more than $150,000 in cash ad- 
vanced by him. For years aviators used 
the airport on the estate, and for years 
people came in swarms (leaving picnic 
débris in their wake) to use the Colo- 
nel’s beautiful beach. 

Here was one place the Colonel's 
generosity showed itself. He knew that 
many of the people who lived near 
New Bedford had despised his mother. 
He had loved his mother, despite the 
fact that her refusal to give him com- 
petent medical attention had cost him 
his leg. He thought the people were 
wrong about his mother, and he made 
it his business to see that Round Hill 





became a means of sweetening Hetty’s 
memory. Therefore he didn’t complain 
when the bathers left hambones and 
tomato skins on his roads and lawns. 
He just hired a squad of men to keep 
the place cleaned up. 

As for the scientific work in the lab- 
oratory, that was something really 
worth while. The general public 
didn’t have much idea what the pro- 
fessors were doing, although they did 
hear about the “atom-buster” machine. 
They didn’t know until years after- 
ward that the Tech men working with 
Colonel Green’s money and Colonel 
Green's unlimited coéperation and in- 
telligent interest had actually solved 
there one of the greatest problems of 
aviation — the problem of fog dissipa- 
tion. The M.1.T. men, with apparatus 
they developed at Round Hill, are now 
able to clear a “tunnel,” half a mile 
long, seventy feet high and 150 feet 
wide, through the thickest fog. The fog 
dissipator is now ready for full com- 
mercial use. When there is one on every 
airport, planes on regular air lines 
need never be grounded by fog. With 
landing fields artificially cleared, they 
can fly blind on the radio beams. 

Colonel Green (he got that title, by 
the way, as member of the staff of a 
‘Texas Governor, back in 1911) really 
understood what was being done in the 
laboratories. He used to ride down in 
the “cream puff” every day to see what 
was going on. Then he’d ride around 
the grounds, watching the bathers, en- 
joying their pleasure in the use of his 
properties. He’d stop and crack jokes 
with anyone he happened to know, 
telling stories with a face so straight 
that some people never knew he was 





fooling. He never cared to play around 
with “society” people. Like a small 
boy, he was interested in policemen, 
firemen, carpenters, aviators, sailors, 
any people who were doing things, and 
those who knew him say that he was 
really happy in mingling with the thou- 
sands who used his beach as ‘though it 
were public. He spent $30,000,000 in 
twenty years, and others got the benefit 
of most of it. 

Just one more item about the Colo- 
nel — although this leaves his tale still 
half-told. His mother died in 1916, and 
he arranged to marry. For a honey- 
moon he wanted “the biggest yacht in 
the world.” So he bought a Great 
Lakes steamer — sister ship to the East- 
land, which capsized at Chicago with 
frightful loss of life. Then he had it 
cut in two in the middle, and 50 feet 
added to its length. That made it the 
largest yacht in the world. He used it 
for his honeymoon, and anchored it 
off South Dartmouth. 

During 1919 he used to go to New 
York every Tuesday night, on the Fall 
River Line boat, to attend to business. 
One Wednesday night in August of 
that year his skipper moored the yacht, 
the “United States,” at high tide, just 
above a sand bar. The side ebbed, the 
United States settled on her side and 
the water flowed in. That was the end 
of the Green yachting career. 

The liquor from the yacht was sal- 
vaged. Hundreds of bottles, their la- 
bels washed off, are in the Round Hill 
wine cellar today, behind an $11,000 
bank vault door. “No commercial 
value,” says the inventory, but don’t 
let that statement fool you. They still 
keep the door locked. 





YANKEE will pay regular rates for: 





THIS MONTH’S YANKEE MARKET REPORT: 


Acceptable photographs of Yankee subjects. Pictures must have 
action and human interest and must not be “posed” looking. In 
other words, the subject must be more absorbed in what he is 
doing than interested in having his picture taken. 
| Specifically, we are looking for photographs of Yankee work- | 
_ shops showing ingenious contraptions, Yankee home pets with 
_ short description of their accomplishments, Yankee home inven- 
| tions, interesting summer camps, attractive roadside stands, Yankee 
| oddities, unknown Yankee industries and businesses, interesting 

Yankees who are doing things (with description). 
Good photographs of town picnic scenes, county fair groups, | 
old-time fiddlers and dancers are especially desirable. 
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DAY-LILIES 

By Frep Lape 
I wonder if those farmers’ wives who planted 
Day-lilies in their gardens ever guessed 


The lilies would take right of soil for granted, 
And being given so much, steal the rest. 


Their yellow knotted bulbs spread and divided. 


Their tough roots meshed and twined beneath the green 


Carpet of long curved leaves. Where they decided 
To go they went, no grass could intervene. 


Earliest in spring their first fat spears of leaves 
Opened the year. Frost might whiten their tips; 
Theirs was a hardness that took frost with ease — 
Not like a man with sullen whining lips. 


They sent their seeds out, too, along the roads 
And fences. Where a plant sprang roots began 
Their underground advance. Farmers with loads 
Rumbling to town spotted where they ran. 


The families have gone now, buildings tumble. 
The cellar holes are grown with weeds and briars. 
The beams lie rotting downward, the walls crumble, 
And bittersweet goes curling up like wires. 


The human seed is gone, and no newcomer 
Bothers to plow the soil for corn and oats. 
But there between the grasses every summer 
The lilies lift their tawny yellow throats. 
NEW MAPLE 
By Frances Frost 


What there is about new maple color, 


whether it’s blossoms or leaves just out, and whether 


it shows on a sky that’s grey or washed to blue, 
that all of a sudden makes me want to shout, 


I've never been able to say exactly. There 
it is, and there, I guess, it probably 

will stay when you and I stop smelling air 
and finish with our looking at the sky. 


THE ROOM OF RUGS 
By GEorGE ABBE 


Quiet and calm the big room stood, well-filled 
With yellow sunlight like the treasure-room 
That bold Pizarro saw high-heaped with gold. 
Thin, lazy-hanging curtains split their falls 

Of green-gray color down the window's sides, 


Mahogany’s full lustre shone in high-backed chairs, 


And walnut wood, slow-carved by loving hands, 
Displayed its richness in the picture-frames. 
Flung like a handful of wind, tropic leaves 

And plumage, lay the rugs—thick rugs that ran 
Out and still farther out to every wall, 
Spreading beneath the table legs and every chair, 
Like colored waters fabulously dreamed. 

Here, in this sea of mellow texture cleaned, 
Unrolled and warm in howling winter nights, 
David had shot at soldiers with the flames 
Towering in that big chimney at his back. 

Had shot them down and drawn them up again, 


“Take that, you French dragoon! I'm Wellington!” 


Each red bar on those rugs was blood to him. 
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THE THREE WORTHIES 
By Harry H. Upton 


There wuz Medrick, also Shedrick, an’ their friend Hybadni- 
scout, . 

In the Good Book it is writ down what the story's all about. 

How the King set up an image an’, sez he, “If ye don’t bow, 

Ye'll go in the fiery furnace, which I’m havin’ het up now!” 


But when Medrick talked with Shedrick, an’ Hybadniscout 
jined in, 

They decided that there idol wuz a man-made thing of sin; 

So they stiffened up their backbones an’ they answered all as one, 

“Them that likes kin do yer biddin’, but by us it won't be done!” 


Well, they tuk ’em an’ they bound ‘em, an’ they stud ‘em on the 
floor, 

Sayin’, “Now we'll make it hot fer ye,” an’ bang shet went the 
door; 

But Medrick didn’t frighten, an’ Shedrick wuzn't scared 

Hybadniscout sez, “Brethren, fer the fire git prepared!” 


O, they cut down seven cord of wood from off proprietor’s land, 
An’ they set it all ablazin’ ’cause it wuz the King’s command; 
But Medrick smiled, an’ Shedrick with Hybadniscout to boot, 
Looked like they wuz feelin’ happy an’ they didn’t give a hoot! 


Well, they het that fiery furnace, till the thing nigh bust in two, 

Seven times as hot as possible, a purty how d’ye do! 

Then, sez they, “Let's look "em over,” an’ the door flung open 
wide, 

Strike me dumb, there stud the worthies all ashiverin’ inside! 


Then the King gits kind of skeery an’ he yells to take ‘em out, 

‘Cause the image an’ its power he’s athinkin’ of with doubt; 

So they reached into the furnace fer to fetch "em with a rod, 

Unsinged hair, an’ unscorched toenails, they walked out 
apraisin’ God! 


FUR BUYER 
By Louts SToppARD 


So you have come back from the alien marsh 
Where the fur was good to sell it. 

And what did you glimpse out there in the snow? 
I know before you tell it. 


With your traps in your hand 

You half surrender and stand 

With your breath like a flag of truce 

Ignored by the blasts. 

“The blizzard is bad. 

Nothing will move while it lasts,” 

So, thinking aloud, you turn and go 

With nothing familiar by which to steer. 

Bewildered, thinking aloud again, you say, 

“The hill is slanted down wrong here, 

Though it’s quite a good slant for whoever owns the land,” 
And grin at yourself through eyelashes matted with flakes. 
You move with your shadow world through the hostile dark 
And go under the burdened trees to the cabin home. 

That night there was a freeze 

And the long day's clearing of traps was unrewarded. Still 
Since nothing was likely to stir in the storm 

You could stay in and sleep and keep warm. 


Enough of that. We'll go home together. 
You can warm yourself and dry your leather, 
Eat and drink your fill. 

This is terrible weather. 

Home is over the hill. 





WANTED: A PAIR OF SLAVES 


to cook and keep a country house 
clean, who can be told what to do, and 
beaten if they don’t do it, who do not 
feel that housework is respectable, but 
prefer it to starvation —by Mr. and 
Mrs. Simon Legree of Stonybrook, 
Connecticut, who, after years of voting 
for Norman Thomas and talking a lot 
of rot about liberty, equality, and the 
dignity of labor, are now ready to take 
their stand beside Marie Antoinette, 
Peter the Great, and that most practi- 
cal of all sociologists, Lewis Carroll's 
Queen of Hearts. 

The government may go on subsi- 
dizing training schools for domestic 
labor, and the magazines may print the 
usual cheery articles on the new trend 
towards treating servants as human 
beings; but this is one family that has 
learned, from two years of country life, 
that the people who do housework in 
America cannot be trained, and that 
they are not, for the most part, human 
beings. 

Whom the gods would destroy they 
first make lucky. For 
eight years of our mar- 
ried life we lived in the 
glow of a miracle and 
we didn’t even know it. 
The miracle was a maid 
named Sally, and we 
fell into her hands by 
sheer blind chance. 

We had taken an 
apartment in a famous 
old house on lower 
Fifth Avenue in which 
Mark Twain had lived 
for two years, and 
where Washington Irv- 
ing had been a guest. 
The superintendent, who dated from 
Mark ‘Twain's time, told us that his 
sister-in-law, Sally, would do our clean- 
ing. Since we both had full-time jobs, 
for a year we did not see Sally. We 
knew only, from the color of the 
brother-in-law, that she was probably 
a mulatto, and from the condition of 
our apartment that she was marvelous. 

During that year the pre-war Village 
icebox never once over-ran its pan, no 
page of manuscript vanished, my beau- 
tifully laundered underwear never ap- 
peared unmended in my dresser 
drawer. Tips left on the table for clean- 
ing up after parties remained there 





By VIRGINIA SWAIN 


with a note: “Thanks, but you pay me 
enough.” 

Two years later, when I was doing 
my work at home and had come to 
know Sally well, I had an abrupt veri- 
fication of my suspicion that Sally was 
something more than she seemed. She 
said to me one day without preamble, 
“I’m sorry, but I don’t think I'll be 
able to work for you this winter.” 

My heart in my boots, I asked her 
why. 

“Because,” she said, “I’m probably 
going to Africa.” 

“But Sally,” I said, “why? Can you 
get work in Africa?” 

“Well, I don’t know. But I’ve got a 
brother there.” 

“But,” said I, forced by my distress 
to further officiousness, “can he take 
care of you?” 

“Well, you see, he’s running for the 
presidency of Liberia, and since he’s a 
widower, he’s got to have somebody 
to preside in the executive mansion, 
if he gets elected.” 

Sally’s brother was 
not elected, but she 
brought him to see us 
when he was on his way 
to Washington to pre- 
sent the problem of 
slavery in Liberia to 
the Senate. 

To our great relief, 
Sally stayed with us for 
five more years. She had 
her crotchets, such asthe 
inevitable female in- 
dulgence of the master 
over the mistress. When 
my husband burned 
his bedspread with a 
cigarette, the spread appeared next 
day on my bed, and mine, intact, on 
his. Those things are never mentioned 
between wise women. And in those 
days, I believed myself very wise about 
servants. 

In fact, I was pretty smug with my 
female friends when they talked about 
the servant problem. Perhaps I didn’t 
say, “Intelligent women don’t have a 
servant problem,” but I certainly 
thought it. 

Then we moved to the country. And 
Sally, whose health had failed, could 
not come with us. In search of a little 
more space and a little more grace than 


we could have in a New York apart- 
ment, we had done the current thing 
— bought and remodeled a Connecti- 
cut farmhouse — very old and fright- 
fully Connecticut. 

We arrived on Painter Ridge on a 
drizzly September morning, breakfast- 
less, to meet the moving van that was 
somewhere on the road with all our 
possessions. We found most of the 
floors still up, with plumbers lying 
under them and swearing at the 
boulders which served as foundation 
for the house. The rooms were full of 
flies and wasps which stuck to the wet 
paint and fell into the paperhangers’ 
paste. Not one room was finished to a 
point where we could unpack furni- 
ture. 

We sat on the wet terrace and wor- 
ried. At eight o'clock that night our 
van came, and with it came Martin, 
the negro man we had engaged to help 
us “settle.” 

Then began the three most infernal 
months of my life. Since settling was 
out of the question, and since Martin 
was a “‘settler,”’ not a cook, I cooked for 
the three of us in a kitchen full of bar- 
rels and entirely shelf-less. Our fare 
was simple, and would have been sim- 
pler, but for our fear that Martin 
would be hungry. We were so miser- 
able ourselves that our hearts bled for 
Martin. 

We kept pointing out to him the 
richness of October among the Litch- 
field Hills. We mentioned the historic 
background of our road, down which 
Lafayette had marched to the aid of 
the young republic. We made dispar- 
aging remarks about New York — its 
appearance, healthfulness, and morals. 
Martin was not very helpful. He just 
said, “Yas’m.” 

But he had two talents. He could lay 
a better fire than any Boy Scout I ever 
saw; and he could watch other people 
work. The house was full of fascinat- 
ing spectacles for him, plumbers, paint- 
ers, carpenters, furnace men, pipes 
being fitted, holes dug, engines set up. 
He was happy watching, all day long. 
On Sundays, when there were no work- 
men, he watched the cocker spaniels. 

We needed a married pair instead of 
a single watcher, but we could not bear 
to fire him. He had been out of work 
for two years before he came to us, and 
we knew that nobody but us would pay 
him for laying fires and watching. I 
believe my husband made some sugges- 
tion to him that he find himself a wife 
and stay with us always. 

He made no move to do that, but he 
stayed on willingly enough. We left 
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him alone for several days while we 
went to New York. We had stocked the 
refrigerator with food and told him 
that in emergencies he could call the 
village taxi man. 

In the four days that we were away, 
he had three emergencies, which came 
to four dollars and a half on our taxi 
bill. He explained that on the first 
night a roving bull had chased him 
around the house, he inside and the 
bull outside, putting its nose against 
the window panes. He had felt so un- 
nerved that he had sent for the taxi to 
bring him a bottle of gin. 

The next night he had got to think- 
ing about that bull again and had had 
to send for another bottle of gin. The 
third night it was not the bull but 
sheer loneliness that caused him to 
send for the taxi driver to come up and 
talk to him. 

Even so, we were sorry. We did not 
like bulls, we knew that a drink of 
honest gin is a great help against them. 
But we fired him, and then had to go 
up to the inn ourselves for a cocktail, 
to forget the sad look of his worn over- 
coat as he got on the train which was 
to take him back to Harlem, where 
there is nothing much to watch but 
steam-shovels. 

Because of Sally and our southwest- 
ern background, we still believed in 
the negro race. We next brought from 
New York a pair of light brown people 
named Sanders, who had been trained 
at no less a place than Fanny Farmer's 
school in Boston. We wondered what 
the catch was, for we were not paying 
top prices for highly-trained city serv- 
ice, but country prices for general use- 
fulness. 

We soon found out. We had none of 
the right serving dishes. Our crystal, 
linen, and silver were beneath con- 
tempt. My prized French crockery 
casseroles came to the table elaborately 
hidden with napkins. Two of them, 
particularly loathed by the Sanderses, 
crashed on the kitchen floor. 

And the food came to us out of pud- 
ding bags, wreaths: and rosettes of 
icing, mayonnaise, whipped cream, 
mashed potatoes. Even rutabagas ap- 
peared in curley-cues like a wedding 
cake. These dishes, without exception, 
tasted terrible. 

I took to doing a little light cooking 
myself when we had guests. I would 
saunter into the kitchen, saying I just 
felt like making a lemon meringue pie. 
I must have sounded like those Metro- 
politan sopranos who have to whip up 
something in the kitchen now and then 
to keep in good voice. I am a good 
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cook, but Martha Sanders’ hostile 
eye shook my nerve. When I al- 
lowed a meringue to scorch, she gave 
me such a look of exulting malignance 
as I hope never to meet again in this 
life. 

They thought us very coarse. We 
came down one morning to find last 
night’s cordial tray still on the coffee 





table, and, stuck under a corner of it, 


one of Dr. Frank Buchman’s little 
tracts on the Higher Life. 

While we were still embarrassed by 
this incident, my cocker spaniel com- 
mitted the indecency of having seven 
puppies in the woodshed. The Sand- 
erses had carefully kept their eyes 
turned away from her ever since he 
condition had become noticeable. 

To spare their finer feelings, I 
cleaned up the maternity ward myself, 
only to hear Sanders shouting at me 
from behind the door, “Don’t you use 
my mop!” 

We told them they could go. Ow 
friends told us we should have known 
better than to take northern negroes. 
So we found and employed Ralph and 
Elsa Madden, from Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. Elsa was twenty-five and longed 
to be a tap-dancer. But since she 
weighed two hundred pounds and was 
married to a man ten years older than 
she, she had sublimated that ambition 
by becoming the most expert cook I 
have ever seen. 

Ralph was to the end an enigma. He 
drove and served well, grew water- 
melons in his own special patch, threw 
balls for the dogs. But he never smiled, 
and he never spoke, beyond a polite, 
unintelligible mutter when he was 
spoken to. He was apparently what the 
agencies call “settled help.” He seemed 
to require nothing that he did not have 
on our farm. When Elsa wanted to go 
to the mevies, he usually would not 
take her. He preferred to sit on the 
grass and not talk. Though we were 
sorry for Elsa, we selfishly hoped that 





Ralph's lethargic temperament would 
keep them with us for life. 

In September their monthly three 
days off in New York coincided with 
the Louis-Baer fight. Ralph came back 
a changed man. He had a black eye and 
a bad headache, and the look of a man 
who has seen a vision. He performed 
his duties silently, as always, but Elsa, 


over her pot of mustard pickles, 
watched him from the corner of her 
eye. 


Finally he sent her to us, to say that 
he thought his parents in Miami might 
have been blown away by the hurri- 
cane that almost struck that town a 
month before, and that they would 
both have to go to Florida to look for 
them. My husband offered to advance 
them fifty dollars for the trip, if they 
would come back in two weeks. 

Elsa, to her undying credit, sent the 
money back a week later from Harlem, 
but we never saw them again. We shall 
never know what struck Ralph; but it 
was obvious that from the big night of 
the Louis fight, his heart was in Har- 
lem, his heart was not here. 

Our next black couple, Randall and 
Bernice Larkin, came to us with a 
secret sorrow and a lean gray tomcat. 
The secret sorrow we did not suspect 
for several weeks, and the tomcat we 
decided to take in our stride, but at 
their risk, for we had three dogs of our 
own, as well as a tortoise-shell 
named Messalina. 

The Larkins’ cat was, inevitably, 
named Joe Louis, and was said to be 
the terror of Harlem. But he was never 
the terror of Painter Ridge. Messalina 
on first sight of him spat once and 
chased him up a tree. Thereafter he 
lived a life of fear, mostly under beds 
and on the rooftree. When Messy did 
catch him, it took all of us to pull them 
apart. She forgot mice in stalking Joe 
Louis. From a somnolent, girlish 
house-pet, she became a ravening tiger 
with hate in her eyes and a perpetual 
arch to her back. 


cat 


Bernice was a good cook and Ran- 
dall a passable houseman. But he was 
unpredictable. On some days he drove 
us from room to room before the fury 
of his mop and vacuum. On other days 
he lay for hours under the apple tree 
with his eyes closed and his mouth 
turned down. 

He was six feet one and weighed 
over two hundred pounds, and he had 
theories about his health, such as that 
he must have his main meal in the 
middle of the day and left-overs from 
dinner would not do. We bought him 
steaks and chops and Battle Creek 








health foods for his lunches, until one 
day he came in from the garden, saw 
Bernice cooking pork chops, and burst 
into the living room upon us. How 
dared we buy him pork in warm 
weather, he said. He said it would kill 
him and we knew it would kill him. 
But he was a bachelor of science from 
Howard University, he said, and we'd 
not get the better of him. He’d quit. 

Bernice cried a good deal before they 
left that afternoon. She said Randall 
couldn't help his moods. He was the 
victim of a double tragedy. He had 
been a practicing dentist in Nyack 
until the depression wiped him out. 
Also his sister had had a pure white 
baby, which seems to be as much of a 
scandal in some parts of Harlem as a 
black one would be on Park Avenue. 

There was no arguing with that. We 
saw that we could not hope to deal 
with a disappointed dentist — espe- 
cially a dentist with a white nephew. 

Eight weeks after Randall and Ber- 
nice left us, Messalina had five kittens, 
four of them the spit and image of Joe 
Louis. 

We gave up the negro race and de- 
cided to try “local” help. ‘Two young 
Swedes from the village came to see us, 
with recommendations from the town 
butcher and other tradesmen. We were 
not cynical enough to suspect that 
these men might be trying to place 
friends at court who could swing ow 
marketing towards them. 

They were blond, healthy country 
youngsters, and they wanted to get 
married over the objections of both 
their families, one Catholic, the other 
Protestant. Gustaf explained that they 
wanted to work for us a month, to be 
sure that we were satisfied, before he 
would take on the responsibility of a 
wife. During that period, he thought, 
Dagmar would have to sleep in one of 
our guest rooms, so that no breath of 
village scandal would touch her. These 
seemed to us highly proper sentiments. 

Then, though perhaps unconscious- 
ly, he made his most telling stroke. He 
was afraid, he confessed, that even 
under our chaperonage, he and Dag- 
mar might be dragged out of our house 
by her brutal stepfather and beaten. 
My husband is a writer, but he is also 
a former football player, a_high- 
jumper, and something of a boxer. He 
has not had a good scrap since he used 
to cut classes at Columbia and go look- 
ing for trouble in Hoboken Bier- 
Stiiben — if you except one minor com- 
bat with a literary critic which never 
reached the satisfactory stage of bloody 
noses. 





He hired the star-crossed lovers and 
spent the next three weeks with his 
chest thrown out and a hopeful glint 
in his eye. But the stepfather did not 
come. Gustaf and Dagmar were mar- 
ried and Dagmar came down from the 
guest room. 

With the wistfulness of the ten-years- 
married, we felt that it was pleasant to 
have young love in the house. We were 
saying something of the sort one day 
about a week after the wedding when 
we were interrupted by screams from 
upstairs, where Gustaf and Dagma 
were cleaning the bedrooms. 

We raced up the steps, to find Gustal 
throwing rugs at Dagmar and looking 
around for something heavier. There 
were Swedish hysterics in duo that 
night, and I am afraid that my hus- 
band in the kitchen and I in the living 
room lectured the combatants in true 
Dorothy Dix style. 

Thereafter for several weeks, Dag- 
mar wept steadily into the dishpan, 
and pulled up her sleeves so that I 
could see the growing collection ol 
bruises on her arms. We cancelled sev- 
eral dinner engagements because she 
said she was afraid to be left alone with 
Gustaf. Passion in Scandinavia, we 
said to each other, must be a wonderful 
thing. 

We went to New York for three days, 
and when we came back, found Gustaf 
in jail for driving our car down the 
railroad tracks while drunk, throwing 
a tavern keeper through his own plate 
glass window, and punching a con- 
stable. Dagmar had gone to ask her 
parents to let her come home. 

Her mother told her that she had 
made her bed and she must lie in it. 
Her stepfather, who wanted to take the 
girl back, is a mild litthe man with a 
limp. He was so grateful to us for being 
kind to Dagmar that he has been bring- 
ing us bulbs and cuttings from his 
garden ever since. Dagmar is now 
working as a cleaning woman in New 
York to support Gustaf. 

Our friends were, as always, ready 
with advice. The only good servants, 
they said, are European peasants who 
have been bred to that way of life. We 
secured from an agency a pair of elder- 
ly French servants with impressive 
references. 

Louise was an inspired cook, and 
Jacques an expert gardener and house- 
man. He had not only a New York 
driving license, but a chauffeur’s li- 
cense, which is much harder to get. 

During the first week we happened 
not to need him to drive the car. Then, 
on a Monday morning he took me to 





the village to market. He drove with 
the emergency brake exclusively, and 
did not release the clutch when shift- 
ing gears. During the three-mile drive 
I had to pull the emergency brake my- 
self three times, to save pedestrians and 
parked cars. He said he was a little 
nervous. So was I. 

My husband said that as usual I was 
exaggerating, and himself took Jacques 
out in the car. When he came home 
half an hour later, he was speechless, 
but he poured himself a double tot of 
brandy, which gave him strength 
enough to tell me again that I exag- 
gerated. I believe that he had been 
obliged to pull the brake only twice. 

‘The Gascoignes had to go. 

After their departure a pair of Rus- 
sians who had heard somehow that we 
needed a couple, drove up unan- 
nounced from New York to see us. 
They brought along their nine-year- 
old child; and before I could say that 
there was no room for a child, they had 
cast an expansive glance over the 
house and grounds. “I’m sorry,” said 
the man, “but this place won't do. It 
hasn’t any swimming pool, and we 
have never worked at any place where 
there wasn't a swimming pool for the 
little girl.” My husband gave them 
three dollars for their gasoline and 
they went away. 

They were not white Russians, 
either, who had sold off their sables, 
but moujiks from the sties of Southern 
Russia. 

When several more couples had 
finally come to Connecticut and gone, 
I tried different tactics in getting new 
ones. I under-sold the place, harping 
on the size of house and garden, the 
desolation of the countryside, the ab- 
sence of all amusements. The appli- 
cants laughed this off. They told me 
firmly that they had been brought up 
to hard work and country life, they 
hated the city, and asked for nothing 
better for diversion than a good long 
walk along a country road. 

This was not true. What they asked 
for after a week or two was a trip back 
to New York at our expense, luggage 
and reference in hand. 

For we pay their fare. The tickets 
we have bought between New York 
and Stonybrook, if laid end to end, 
would have taken us to China. We also 
give them references. How we give 
references! My husband stops writing 
novels to wrestle with phrases that will 
put the best face on their abilities and 
give no hint of their shortcomings. | 
suppose that if we had met with abso- 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Here Comes the Garbage Girl 


M, FAMILY has been in the 


habit of going to Rye North Beach in 
the summer, and during my younget 
years I'd been enjoying the ocean and 
the sun without thinking of the neces- 
sities of life. However, the summer 
after my freshman year at college I dis- 
covered that cigarettes and gasoline 
cost money and that even a 1930 Pon- 
tiac can’t run on salt water. Something 
had to be done — the ocean and the 
sun didn’t appease the things I'd 
learned in an institution of higher 
knowledge. 

A college friend of mine was at the 
same beach for a couple of months and 
we decided to go into the garbage busi- 
ness; so we hired a trailer and hitched 
it onto Montague — that was the 1930 
Pontiac — dug up some old oil drums, 
and went soliciting patrons. 

Friends, of course, couldn’t refuse 
fifty cents a week to struggling college 
students, and we started off with a 
bang. We collected garbage Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday mornings, and 
rubbish on Thursday. We charged 
fifty cents for garbage alone, and sev- 
enty-five cents if we collected both. It 
took only two hours a day, and during 
the best part of the season we averaged 
fifteen dollars a week. 

Mother and Dad reconciled them- 
selves to the fact that their daughter 
became a garbage collector after a yea 
at college, just about the time that my 
friend had to go away. I was deter- 
mined not to give up my booming 
business, although Mother and Dad 
were adamant in saying that I could 
not do it without a boy's help. Finally 
they gave in and I got the maid next 
door. 

We got along famously — what with 
maggots, spilled swill (I like that) and 
bridge parties. 

We'd never come in contact with 
maggots in great quantities before, but 
one morning we got a new customer. 
She showed us where she kept the 
waste, and we got it just as it was about 
to walk away. After a good bit of hem- 
ming and hawing we figured that after 
all it wasn’t a very choice business and 
we couldn't afford to be finicky, so we 
shut our eyes, picked it up and 
dumped! After that experience we 
never ate breakfast before our work. 
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The worst of it was, that when we came 
back next time, the woman told us 
that she could take care of it herself 
because we didn’t clean her garbage 
pail well enough. We missed her fifty 
cents, but our stomachs appreciated it. 





SERMONS IN SWILL PAILS 
By Harry J. WENTWORTH 


This story is told on my mother’s aunt Lydia, 
I believe, which sets it back a litthe more than 
day-before-yesterday. She lived on a farm neat 
Dover, N. H.; worked incessantly; raised all 
kinds of things — including a flock of kids 

On April Fool's Day some of the numerous 
offspring took turns ringing the front door 
bell. Then they would dart around the cornet 
of the house to watch their mother rush to 
open the door, drying her hands on her apron 
as she ran. This happened several times until, 
by midafternoon, the novelty of the episode 
became worn pretty thin — along with her pa 
tience. So, when the bell rang for the umpty 
steenth time, she just shouted from the 
kitchen: “G'wan around tth back door an 
bring along th’ swill pail!” 

In a pair of minutes the swill pail appeared 
at the back door, borne tenderly, reverently 
Aunt Lydia’s face looked the 
way I have felf—in spots—alter a sound 


by the minister 


spanking 

lo relieve the good lady's embarrassment 
the minister smiled and said: “My good 
woman! It is my province to be practically 
helpful to my parishioners in every conceiva 
ble way. I suspect there may be sermons in 
swill pails as well as in stones. The Good Lord 
has said: ‘Go! . Feed my sheep!’ There 
fore, if you wish the swine to be included, I 
shall be most happy to comply.” 





One day my mother was having a 
bridge party, and for some reason I de- 
cided I'd do my garbaging in the after- 
noon — I think it was raining in the 
morning and my car had no top. I went 
the length of the beach and, as was my 
custom, I stopped in front of our house 
while | went in to smoke a cigarette 
and have a drink. While I was engaged 
in this harmless occupation, the wind 
turned and a stiff sea breeze came whip- 
ping up. It came full force, caught all 
the odors (which were particularly 
juicy that day) in my garbage trailer, 
and swept them into the porch where 
the ladies got them right under thei 
pince-nez. Mother decided to abandon 
all hope of fulfilling social obligations 
while I was in business. Maybe it’s just 
as well, for now she has a friend or two 
left. 

Ihe day that President Roosevelt 
and his party were to go through ou 
beach on their way to Little Boar's 
Head, I figured that I'd better get 
through work early so I could catch a 
glimpse of that esteemed person as he 
rode by. So I arose bright and early 
and did my collecting. Everything went 
well for a while, but as I was turning 
around on a little up-grade the trailer 
connection broke, and out crashed the 
oil drums full of choice pig food, all 
over the state road. Very messy! And in 
the midst of my hectic shoveling, 
sirens came screeching down the road, 
and the President and his party went 
right through my day's work. But I had 
time to wave my shovel, yes indeed. 
Perhaps they thought it was just more 
Republican interference. Anyhow it 
caused me more work, for the garbage 
was terrifically scattered. 

Saturday was pay day, and there's 
one pay day I'll never forget. Every- 
one had been having company, I guess, 
for I certainly had an awtul load 
however, that’s not the point. I'd been 
collecting filty cent pieces and quarters 
and putting them in my jacket pocket. 
On my very last stop I collected my 
money, put it in my pocket, and went 
for the garbage. This particular pail 
was one that is kept underground, and 
as I stooped over to pull it out, in 
dropped all my week's pay. It was 
heart-rending. However, fifteen dollars 
is not good for pigs, and there was 
nothing to do but fish it out. I've al 
ways thought fishing a loathsome sport, 
but when it comes to going arm deep 
well, 
I'd much rather put worms on hooks. 

When I first went back to college I 
took an awful riding. Students would 


in garbage for fifty cent pieces 
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Time was when Cape Codders stocked up at,the Spring run with a 

year’s supply of herring. Today people just can’t be bothered and the 

towns sell the “‘herring rights’’ to outsiders. This is a group bailing 
out a 25 barrel catch from a seine set in'Herring River, Harwich 


Pursing the net to take aboard a fine load of mackerel from one of the 
big Provincetown weirs. Sixty weirs staked off the outer end of Cape 


Cod produce annually thousands of barrels of fish I 
Serious wrecks are rare on the Cape today. Here is the freighter Capillo | 
aground on the shoals off Monomoy Point. The combined efforts of 


the coast guard cutter and tu, left, and the freighter, herself, managed Photos by courtesy of JaxJohnsc 
to free the craft before any damage was done ' . 


Coast guard crews from the Point Judith and Race Point stations bear 
down in a race for the District Three Championship held at Stage 
Harbor, Chatham 
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The first extensive experiments with motorless airplanes were on the 
Cape and today there are still devotees of the sport here. This glider has 
just landed at Corn Hill, Truro, after a two-hour flight 


The Cape’s most profitable agricultural pursuit is cranberry growing 
in which it leads the nation. This is a bog at North Harwich 








When a Cape Codder has nothing else to do he can always dig a bucket 

of clams. Commercial fishermen use boats and dredges that scoop the 

shellfish off the bottom in “‘wholesale’’ lots. This boat is unloading 
quahaugs at the Oyster Pond, West Chatham 


Y THE CAPE 


sy of JaaJohnson and Luther Howes 


Each year several new undersea boats are brought to Provincetown 
for trial runs off Wood End. The first of a new line of S boats is shown 
as it approached the town pier recently 





Cape Cod’s champion fox-trapper is Tom Somes of Provincetown. 
Reynard has been very destructive in his attacks on small game on 
the Cape the past winter 





It takes a stout pair of lungs to blow fog warnings with a conch sheil. 
Dory Fisherman John Costa of Provincetown delivers a ‘‘growl’’ or 
two with the big shell to summon his dory-mate te the wharf 


Fishing at most Cape towns today is a one man, small boat proposi- 

tion. Only at Provincetown is there any resemblance to the days when 

every town had hundreds of boats making regular runs to the Grand 
Banks 


Important, but little publicized, are the cancer experiments on 
“‘obelia’’ and other marine life, conducted by Dr. Frederick S. Hammett. 
The noted specialist has a laboratory above his Provincetown garage 








LAST PUBLIC HANGING 


IN NEW 


I was nearing my thirteenth 
birthday when Sam Mills murdered 
George Maxwell,” Mr. Whipple said. 
“Franconia Village hummed with ex- 
citement then, I can tell you. It was the 
only thing of the kind that had ever 
happened up here in the mountains. 
There may have been an accidental 
killing or two —I can’t say as to that 
— but this was a terrible cold-blooded 
murder! 

“Well, you see, it was this way. 
George Maxwell lived alone in his 
house up beyond the cemetery where 
he’s buried now, poor fellow. He was 
never married and always did his 
own housekeeping. Besides the home- 
stead at one time he owned another 
place farther up the road which he 
sold to Charles Brooks for twelve 
hundred dollars. Mills heard about 
this and asked somebody if Maxwell 
got his pay in money. When he 
learned that part was in money and 
part in notes, he thought that bank- 
notes, Or paper money, were meant 
instead of promissory notes. 

“Mills was a miner. You see, just at 
this time there was a great interest in 
mining hereabouts. There were two 
companies working the Dodge gold 
mine in Lisbon—a pretty good thing 
for Simeon Dodge who got ten thou- 
sand dollars for the digging rights on 
his farm which was probably four 
times as much as he could save work- 
ing that place for forty years. There 
was an iron mine in Franconia. The 
old stone stack, near Corey’s Garage 
was part of the works of the Haver- 
hill-Franconia Iron Company and up 
on Coppermine Brook, above Robert 
Peckett’s camp, was a coppermine 
with a shaft sunk on the right side of 
the brook to the depth of sixty feet. 
For a time Sam Mills worked in the 
Lisbon goldmine. Then he came up 
and worked in the Franconia copper- 
mine. 

“He was an ugly-looking customer. 
He had a great, bull neck—some folks 
say it was twenty-one inches round it. 
He boarded up the road above Max- 
well’s, and they became real friendly. 
He'd go down night after night and 
play cards with George. 

“It was December 8, 1866, when the 
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By ELLA SHANNON BOWLES 





This story was told me by Elmore 
Whipple, of Franconia, N. H., who 
was an eyewitness to the last public 
hanging held in the State of New 
Hampshire. This event was as vivid 
in Mr. Whipple’s mind in the sum- 
mer of 1935 as it was on that May 
day back in the sixties. 





murder was committed, and I remem- 
ber that it was on a Saturday night. 
There had been a heavy rain which 
later commenced to freeze when the 
winds swept down from the moun- 
tains behind the house. 

“My wife’s father, Alex Jesseman, 
had been having an auction that day. 
George Maxwell was there and Mrs. 
Jesseman asked him to supper and to 
spend the night. But he refused and 
went home, poor fellow! Well, it 
seems that Mills was hard up and had 
made the remark one night when he 
was in Lisbon that he was so all-fired 
short of money that he had to raise it 
if he had to knock someone in the 
head to get it. 

“Before I tell you about the mur- 
der, I want to tell you what old Dr. 
Bowles who was the dentist in Lisbon 
said. He had a feeling that Mills had 
intended to bump him off, for he 
came to the doctor’s house one night 
just as the old man was climbing into 
bed. He got the doctor to the door 
and asked him to pull a tooth for 
him. Mills seemed determined to 
have him go to his office on the main 
street to pull the tooth. But Dr. 
Bowles looked at his teeth and he 
said afterwards they were the strong- 
est, whitest teeth he ever saw and he 
refused to go to the office. He asked 
him to put his finger on the tooth 
that ached. Now it happened that 
very day Dr, Bowles had been to 
Whitefield to pull some teeth for a 
woman, so his outfit was in the buggy 
in the carriage shed. 

“He told Mills that he would go out 
and get it and do the pulling right 
there. When he returned, Mills acted 
funny, and when Dr. Bowles again 


asked him to show the aching tooth, 
he pointed out another on the oppo- 
site side! Well, he had to take his 
tooth-pulling then; and with his 
strong teeth, it couldn’t have been any 
fun. After Maxwell was murdered, Dr. 
Bowles was quite convinced that he 
would have been the victim instead 
of the farmer if he had gone to his 
office. 

“But now to return to George Max- 
well peacefully getting his supper on 
that Saturday night. In came Mills 
just as he had, time and time again. 
Maxwell invited him to stay to sup- 
per and went into the pantry to get 
him a plate and knife and fork. The 
stillyards hung by the door. Mills 
cracked him with those and finished 
him up with an axe standing in the 
woodbox. It developed later that right 
after he did it, Bill Hall of East Land- 
aff broke a hame-strap in front of the 
house and called to Maxwell to let 
him in. Mills said that he stood be- 
hind the door with an axe and if Bill 
had stepped in he would have killed 
him too. 

“And, do you know that murdering 
cuss ate his supper! Then, taking the 
very small sum of money, he went 
out to the barn, harnessed Maxwell’s 
horse and_ started off. When he 
reached the hill back of the Franco- 
nia Baptist Church, he got out of the 
wagon and walked to spare the horse 
and that was where he left one clue. 
One turned-over shoe left a definite 
track in the mud. He drove forty 
miles to Gorham and took a freight 
train for Canada. 

“On Sunday morning my _ wife’s 
cousin, Nathan Brook and her aunt, 
Mrs. Lucy Grimes Priest, discovered 
the murder. Aunt Lucy had promised 
to sing at the East Landaff church, so 
she went up with Nathan. On the 
way through the village, the store- 
keeper called to them and asked them 
to tell Maxwell that there was a crate 
of hens for him and that he should 
see about taking care of them. When 
they arrived at Maxwell’s house, Na- 
than went in the back door. He came 
out the front door with his face as 
white as a sheet. 

“ “Maxwell is killed, by God! Get 
help as quick as you can, Lucy!’ he 
cried. 

“Maxwell’s body was lying on the 
pantry floor, with walls, ceiling, cur- 
tains and pans of milk spattered with 
blood. He had put up a terrible 
fight. I guess that Mills was one of 
the worst criminals the State of New 
Hampshire ever executed. 
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“From that time on, it was one 
whirl in Franconia Village. Posses of 
men and boys went round scouting 
the woods, but of course that didn’t 
amount to anything. After six weeks’ 
search, things quieted down. Then 
the authorities sent to Boston for a 
detective by the name of Moses Sar- 
gent. He stayed around Lisbon and 
Franconia, sat around in Parker's 
Store, visited about and didn’t seem 
to be doing much. People got kind of 
disgusted. But finally he discovered 
that a miner was missing and he made 
it his way to find out about that min- 
er—he wore a turned-over shoe, for 
one thing. Then he went to Obed 
Quimby where Mills was boarding 
when he was in Lisbon and asked 
him to make a drawing of Mills’ 
mouth. Then Sargent, himself, built 
up the rest of the face from descrip- 
tions and sent the pictures into vari- 
ous papers. He said the man was a 
murderer, that the picture wasn’t 
very good, but did anyone know of a 
person resembling him. 

“At last he had a message from 
Galena, Illinois, that they thought his 
man was there. Sure enough he was. 
Sargent and old Captain Goodwin of 
Littleton went after him. This was in 
February, and I remember the night 
they brought him back to Franconia. 
Alex Jesseman met the train in Lit- 
tleton and drove them in. We were 
having one of those freshets when 
Gale River comes over into the road, 
and they had. to put lanterns up 
through the fields so they could drive 
in that way. When Mills saw those 
lanterns he thought they belonged to 
people who were going to try to lynch 
him, and he was scared. 

“He had a preliminary hearing in 
the hall in Franconia. Then he was 
taken to the old tavern. The next day 
they closed school and let all of us 
children go down to see him. They 
had him in the corner room and his 
legs were shackled. Some of the girls 
were pretty frightened. He spoke to a 
lot of us and to the older people who 
were there. 

“Then they took him down to the 
old Haverhill Corner Jail. He es- 
caped and got as far as Dalton; a wo- 
man saw him and spread the alarm. 
He tried to escape again a few days 
before his execution. He got his 
chains off and partially forced open 
his cell door by means of a knife and 
a smuggled file. He was closely 
watched, but the night before he was 
hung, he told his guard that a revol- 
ver and poison were passed in to him 
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but he refused to commit suicide. I 
guess it was true, for they found some 
of the things. He must have had some 
friends somewhere. 

“The hanging was set for Wednes- 
day, May 6, 1868, and some of the 
boys talked it over and decided to go 
down to Haverhill and see it. Some- 
one told me that a history of Haver- 
hill says that this was not a public 
hanging, but it was. There were not as 
many people there as usual because it 
was understood that it was to take 
place between the hours of eleven and 
two, but the sheriff, Grove S. Stevens, 
decided to have it earlier, and the 
crowded train from Littleton didn’t 
get there in time. 

“Harry and I asked some of the 
boys in town to go, but they thought 
they didn’t want to see it. One said 
it would be a pretty tough sight. 

““Oh, come on, fellars, you'd better 
go,’ Harry said. * "Tisn’t every day you 
can see a man hung!’ 

“The funny part of it all was that 
when we got to Haverhill and the 
hanging commenced, Harry had to 
leave; he was sick as a dog. 

“Harry and I drove to Haverhill, 
and Wilbur, who was at school at 
Newbury Academy, joined us there. 
In spite of the train not coming it 
was estimated three thousand people 
were present. 

“The gallows consisted of a rough 
hemlock joist, projecting five or six 
feet from the window of his cell, on 
the second floor of the jail, fronting 
the east, and in full view of the street 
and surrounding fields. The floor of 
the platform was made of rough 
boards, thrown across the jail-yard 
walls, about three feet lower than the 
cell windows. Near the center of this 
floor the trap was arranged; beneath 
it the earth was removed to give a fall 
of nine feet. There was a fence, about 
as high as my piazza, built around it, 
so when the body dropped, it couldn't 
be seen. 

“It wasn’t quite so brutal a hang- 
ing as that of Josiah Burnham, held 
about sixty years before, for then they 
built the gallows right out in plain 
sight on Powder-House Hill and 
Burnham had to ride to it sitting on 
his own coffin. They say that fully ten 
thousand people came to that hang- 
ing and that Rev. David Sutherland 
of Bath preached a sermon two hours 
long, preceded by singing and a pray- 
er. But there was nothing like that at 
the hanging of Samuel Mills. 

“I remember that two 
friends of 


English 
Mills stood right beside 


Wilbur and me. I’ve often wondered 
if they were the ones who tried to 
help him escape. 

“At about ten o'clock, Sheriff Stev- 
ens, his deputies, legal advisers and 
newspaper reporters ascended the 
platform. There was a lot of criticism 
in the crowd about this, for some 
folks didn’t think it fair that the 
trainload should be cheated out of 
the sight of the hanging. I heard that 
Sheriff Stevens tried to make himself 
prominent by a little brief authority. 

“Everything being ready, Sheriff 
Stevens and his assistants went to 
Mills’ cell which was reached by a 
short stairway from the platform to a 
window in the main building. Mills 
bumped his head terribly as he came 
through the window and he called 
out, Hel-lo loud enough so we all 
could hear. He was laced in a white 
canvas bag and he descended to the 
scaffold without any trouble. He took 
his place over the drop. The death 
warrant was read, and a prayer was 
offered. 

““Mr. Mills, you have just twenty 
minutes longer to live. Is there any- 
thing that you wish to say?’ Sheriff 
Stevens inquired. 

“He replied, as I recall it, ‘I’m 
guilty. I hope to be forgiven. I bid 
farewell to this world and hope we 
shall meet in Heaven. Tell the people 
that Samuel Mills died like a man.’ 

“Then he caught sight of the two 
Englishmen standing beside me. 
One's name was Jack Going. I've for- 
gotten the other. ‘Goodbye, Mr.—,’ he 
called. ‘Goodbye, Mr. Going!’ 

“I remember that Going replied, 
‘Goodbye, Samuely.’ That's what he 
called him—Samuely. 

“Mills’ hands were fastened behind 
him with hand-cuffs. The sheriff stood 
there with his watch ticking away the 
minutes. It was pretty awful. The 
rope was adjusted and the cap drawn 
over his face. 

“Just as it reached his mouth, he 
called, “Good-bye, 
luck to you all!’ 


gentlemen, good 

“The man was instantly dangling 
at the end of the rope. I turned my 
head away. He was hung at half-past 
ten, and at eleven o'clock he was tak- 
en down. His body was placed in a 
plain coffin and exposed to the view 
of the crowd. 

“I couldn't eat any lunch and I 
wanted to go home. That was the 
only hanging that I ever saw or want- 
ed to see, and it was the last one to be 
held publicly in the state.” 





Q. How is the so-called “pearl essence” 
manufactured? — Mrs. Ross HUuLL, 
Boxford, Mass. 


A. Pearl essence is derived from the 
iridescent scale of the common Atlan- 
tic herring, which are bought from the 
sardine boats, churned in a secret solu- 
tion of sal-ammoniac and the resultant 
emulsion drawn off into glass contain- 
ers. It is used for coating wax beads, 
buckles, buttons, jewelry etc. There are 
four such plants on the Atlantic coast, 
one in New York, one in Massachu- 
setts and two in Maine. One of these 
plants uses the scale of the alewife and 
other sea fish. 


Q. I've just bought an abandoned 
farm and want a list of edible nuts, 
large and small, which may be found 
in New England woods. — Rospert 
Howe, Ravenna, Ohio. 

A. Here's a fairly complete list of 
those nuts which as a boy we used to 
chew on: basswood, beech, butternut, 
hazelnut, hickory and white oak acorn. 
Thus far few chestnuts have “come 
back” since the blight swept through. 


Q. Are coal ashes of any practical use 
in the vegetable or flower garden? If 
so, I won't feel so badly about not hav- 
ing an oil heater.— Mrs. ROLLo 
Swazey, Melrose, Mass. 


A. You bet they are! We've thrown 
them for years on an otherwise “ordi- 
nary” piece of ground, spading it up, 
and, ah the results! Larger flowers of a 
richer color and almost disease-free — 
delphiniums, digitalis, Oriental pop- 
pies and many other kinds there now. 


Q. Somewhere, some time, from some- 
one, I have heard a name given to the 
small windows which are placed very 
low, directly under the eaves of my 
house. Name, please? — G. W. Crossy, 
Wilmington, Vt. 


A. We've always heard them called 
“lie-on-your-stomach” windows and 
were always warned not to get wedged 
in between them and the floor. If we 
hear of a more official name, we’ll let 
you know. 


Q. Do any of the subarctic plants flour- 
ish in New England? — Frep R. Hic- 
GIns, Far Rockaway, N. Y. 


A. There are several which claim 
Arctic origin growing in the eastern- 
most part of Maine. One is known as 
Labrador Tea, a spicy herb about three 
feet high, used as a febrifuge; also the 
mooseberry or heath apple, a berry 
produced on a single stalk like a mul- 








berry, planted, scientists say, by the 
migratory birds on the low promon- 
tories extending into the Atlantic at 
Lubec and Jonesport. The berry re- 
sembles a small pineapple, is picked 
green and ripened in a sunny room on 
newspapers. A few also grow on the 
outer islands of the Bay of Fundy 
which are partly in the line of flight. 
They are sold as high as fifty cents a 
quart, and are considered a great treat 
by local housewives. They will not 
stand transportation because they 
ripen too fast. Many writers of Arctic 
stories mention them as a staple food 
of the birds and animals of that region. 


Q. Tell me how to make a simple 
campfire tripod. — ELEAzar Frye, An- 
dover, Me. 

A. Here's a corker: Buy three large 
iron strap-hinges. Overlap the respec- 
tive holes in the points of the three 
hinges and thread through them a 10” 
stove-bolt. Bend the hinge-flaps back, 
and lo, a serviceable tripod. 


Q. I have a refinished antique maple 
chair — and a puppy. Result: scratches. 
Must I refinish it (the chair, not the 
pup)? — R. M. Horton, Hudson, Mass. 

A. Do nothing to the pup. Just cut a 
Brazil nut in half and rub the oily sur- 
face over the scratches. They will disap- 
pear like snow in front of a WPA gang. 


Q. I want a good fly-dope to use dur- 
ing the early trout season. — Burt 
Nispet, Worcester, Mass. 





A. Here are two foolproof dopes: 

take your choice: 

No. 1. Pure Pine Tar, 1 ounce 
Oil Pennyroyal, 1 ounce 
Vaseline, 3 ounces 

No. 2. Oil Pennyroyal, 1 ounce 
Castor Oil, 3 ounces 
White Tar Oil, 2 ounces 


Q. I have quantities of chokecherries 
growing against my stonewalls. Can't I 
make some practical use of these hand- 
some but puckery berries?—O. B. 
Fotsom, Warner, N. H. 


A. Yes, indeed. This much neglected 
fruit makes a delicious pancake syrup 
as well as being a basis for a beverage. 

Take well-washed large ripe berries. 
Use three quarts of water to each gal- 
lon of cherries. Boil until cherries are 
soft. Set until cool, mash _ berries 
slightly, pour off the juice. 

To each quart of juice add three 
cups of sugar. Boil down to a medium- 
thick purple syrup. Bottle and seal. 


Q. My family throve on the apple rec- 
ipes in last October's Yankee. Will you 
give me the Yankee conception of Gin- 
gerbreadand Indian Pudding? — ETHEL 
C. SHaw, Detroit, Mich. 


Thanks. We hope they'll thrive 
on these: 


Muster Day GINGERBREAD 
1 cup light molasses 
2 tablespoons butter 
1 teaspoon soda, dissolved in 3 table- 
spoons boiling water 
l teaspoon ginger 
Pinch of salt 
A little flour to knead well but not hard. 


Roll into sheets and mark in squares 
with fork. Bake quickly. This makes 3 
sheets. After baking and while it is still hot, 
wet top with 3 teaspoons milk mixed 
with three teaspoons molasses. This makes 
a glaze. Sheets of Muster Day Gingerbread 
were sold by the food-peddlers at the Mus- 
ter and Training Days from 1800 to 1850. 


INDIAN PupDING 
(Maine style) 
1 quart milk 
2 eggs 
2/3 teaspoon salt 
4 tablespoons cornmeal 
4 tablespoons molasses 
lf teaspoon ginger 
1 cup seeded raisins 
114 tablespoons butter 
Beat eggs. Combine everything, except 
butter. Heat to boiling point, stirring con- 
stantly. Bake 2 hours in slow oven, stirring 
every half hour. Dot with bits of butter. 
Then bake 14 hour. Serve hot with cream 
or hard sauce. This will do 6 people if hun- 
gry, 8 if middling hungry. 
*J. Almus Russell of Mason, N. H., F. W. Keene 
of Lubec, Maine, Lucina Lombard of Gorham, Maine, 


and May Gould of Waterbury, Conn., answered the 
questions this month. 
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WANTED: A PAIR OF SLAVES 
(Continued from page 22) 


lute dishonesty, instead of with mere 
suspicious disappearances of Scotch, 
we would have refused a reference. But 
short of that, we manage, even when 
angriest, to write a letter suggesting 
that it causes us pain to part with these 
estimable people. 

We have become, in these letters, 
masters of sophistry. For example, we 
said of Randall Larkin, the disap- 
pointed dentist, that we were giving 
him up because we could not afford to 
pay him what he was worth. Well, we 
couldn't, at twenty dollars a gold inlay. 

We know it is not right. We know it 
is not fair to other employers. But we 
simply cannot help it. When a letter 
or a long distance call comes from an 
inquirer about one of our departed 
flock, we are just not able to say the 
word that will send him on the streets 
again. 

I used to feel that it was insulting to 
ask servants for references, and was 
secretly relieved when I found that the 
former employer had gone to Florida 
for the winter, or to Maine for the 
summer, or had shot himself last week. 
But I now know that even if you can 
reach him, it will probably do no good. 
Some employers are too kind to tell the 
truth, and others are afraid of being 
sued. 

I am still making the rounds of the 
agencies. And I am able now to look 
past the pathos of the waiting appli- 
cants to the waiting employers. ‘They 
sit doggedly in corners, bright-eyed 
with exhaustion, bracing themselves to 
look with interest at each new speci- 
men presented. All around me I hear 
the familiar singsong: “High wages,” 
“Only two in family,” “Thursdays and 
Sundays off,” “No laundry,” “Lovely 
country,” “Permanent position,” “You 
will definitely arrive on Monday?” 
“Moving pictures.” 

Some of these housewives have ac- 
quired a firmness that I find admirable. 
I blame our own spinelessness for oun 
predicament. I blame our half-baked 
socialism. I say that when we let Henry 
put his flivver in our one-car garage 
while our car stood out all winter, we 
deserved all we got from him. 

Perhaps writers suffer more than 
most people from that exaggerated 
form of sympathy that amounts to ac- 
tual identification of oneself with 
another person. It may be a useful fac- 
ulty in fiction-writing; but when it 
makes your own eyes water to see your 
cook peeling onions and you are un- 
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able to ask a servant to do anything 
that you do not like to do yourself, you 
are in a bad way. You can’t put your- 
self-in your servant's place, unless you 
assume that he resembles you in intel- 
lect, sensibilities, and ethics. There is 
no one more bewildered and even con- 
temptuous than the domestic employe 
treated by his employer as the em- 
ployer thinks he himself would like to 
be treated, were the positions re- 
versed. If your servant were like you, 
he would be doing your work, not 
housework. 

In this fashion we harangue our- 
selves. We resolve to change into mar- 
tinets. 

But that always reminds us of our 
richest friend, who is one. She has lived 
her life in big houses, where the serv- 
ants differed from the furniture only in 
being mobile. She is civil to them, but 
she does not consider them people. If 
they do not suit her, out they go. But 
the catch is — they do go. I have had 
fifteen couples in the last two years, 
and she has had sixteen. 

I suppose in the end we shall move 
back to New York, where you can take 
your guests out to dinner when the 
cook leaves; and I shall wind up as one 
of those brittle old ladies who live in 
hotels because they are so tired of the 
servant problem. 

In the meantime, we have decided to 
do our own work for awhile, and per- 
haps we shall be able to save up enough 
money to dig that swimming pool. 


WHO'LL PAY THE DOCTOR? 
(Continued from page 14) 


prolonged illness,” said another, “can 
sink his family financially.” 

In the second part of the question- 
naire only five doctors came out for 
health insurance, all stipulating with 
reservations. Among the typical an- 
swers were: “Would meet the problem 
in part.” “Can be made to work if the 
main objectives are kept separate from 
sick benefits, unemployment relief and 





A small town doctor in Rhode 
Island: 1 take care of my poor, have 
for years; if they are honest and de- 
pend upon me I do not fail them. If 
they are dead beats I have no time 
for them, for they need to learn a 
few fundamentals of social ethics 
all of which will be abolished when 
the last and most personal relation 
of the public to an individual, the 
patient-physician status, has been 
abolished by Socialized Medicine. 











other such factors. But health insur- 
ance is of no use to the chronic pauper 
and works badly in many cases.” 
“Would be welcome if not governmen- 
tal.” “Would be of advantage to peo- 
ple of moderate circumstances.” 

Not a single New England doctor 
interviewed in our questionnaire 
wants socialized medicine. 

Only two wanted subsidized medi- 
cine—one “for research.” Several 
complained that this term was “too 
vague” to answer. “Subsidized medi- 
cine,” said one, “plus the present sys- 
tem is a perfectly good solution in 
small communities wishing to retain a 
physician. It is difficult to imagine that 
such a system would be practicable in 
large cities.” 

Among the physicians who answered 
an unequivocal “Yes” to the first part 
of the questionnaire (Is the present 
system satisfactory from the point of 
view of the doctor; the patient who is 
able to pay; the patient of low in- 
come?) and an unequivocal “No” to 
the last part (Is any one of the three 
following systems preferable: Health 
insurance; socialized medicine; subsi- 
dized medicine?) were Boston's leading 
obstetrician, a well-beloved doctor of 
the old school in Maine, a “typical 
country doctor” in New Hampshire 
and a medical student at the Univer- 
sity of Vermont. 

Notwithstanding the satisfaction of 
some with the status quo, the question- 
naire brought out two major points: 
A change in medical service is being 
widely discussed; we in New England 
will, as usual, move slowly. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


(Continued from page 3) 


rest of the 48 states and possessions to the 35 
he has visited at one time or another. 


As you've probably guessed from the virility 
of ELtnor Hanscom'’s profession, she is young — 
just 20. Her college was New Hamphire State 
where she had “a grand time in unison with 
rotten marks.” 

Her ambition is to start a garbage syndi 
cate: Rye Beach, N. H., in the summer, and 
Miami in the winter, but so far she has not 
been able to save enough in the summer to 
even get to Miami. She also would like to be 
a G-woman, America’s first. In fact, she says 
she'll do anything with fun to it that isn't 
sitting all day long. 


ELLA SHANNON Bow es has been spending the 
winter at her home in Franconia, N. H., 
where she is now reading the proof for her 
new book, “Let Me Show You New Hamp- 
shire” soon to be published by Knopf. Mrs. 
Bowles’ book, “Handmade Rugs”, has recently 
been issued in a reprint edition. 











NEWS AND COMMENTS FROM THE SEVENTH NEW ENGLAND STATE... 


ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


No Vermonter by birth, Mr. Woollcott 
has become one by adoption. He goes to 
the polls in that State, and there, we under- 
stand, he hopes to lay “these old bones” 
when the time comes. In the meanwhile he 
has launched himself on his long-projected 
political career. The Brattleboro Re- 
former, recalling the rumor that his inten- 
tions were to run for United States senator 
from Vermont, says that newcomers from 
that State properly begin their public lives 
at the bottom of the ladder. Mr. Woollcott 
has begun his as director of the Castleton 
(his home town) library. “Nobody,” in the 
opinion of the Reformer, “could start 
much lower.” 

The Rutland Herald takes a more gra- 
cious view of Mr. Woollcott’s puddle, 
opines that “after all it is only a step from 
Castleton to Montpelier and a pleasant 
train journey from there to Washington.” 


NEW BEDFORD RETURNS TO 
THE SEA 

A textile city—closing mills — thou- 
sands out of work. The story of New Bed- 
ford during the recent depression has 
parallels throughout New England. Most 
similar perhaps is the case of Manchester, 
New Hampshire. Today, as courageously 
and ingeniously as the New Hampshire 
city, New Bedford is working out its salva- 
tion. Not by its looms alone, however, nor 
the reoccupation of its mills by other than 
textile industries — though some mills have 
been so reoccupied — but chiefly by its re- 
turn to the sea. For history repeats itself in 
the old whaling port. 

Finley P. Dunne, Jr., tells the story in 
the Boston Herald. “In 1931,” he writes, 
“New Bedford had no fishing industry to 
speak of —a year ago the total business in 
that line was little more than $100,000 — 
in the last twelve months $1,500,000 worth 
of fish have been landed at its piers.” The 
Yankee ingenuity of Linus S. and William 
D. Eldridge, father and son, is responsible 
for this magic. In the old days fish brought 
to the New Bedford piers were handled on 
a commission basis only, a laborious, time- 
consuming, and not always profitable 
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method for the fisherman. The Eldridges 
pay spot cash, and ship the fish directly in 
their trucks to Philadelphia and New 
York. Fishermen are glad to accept one- 
half cent less a pound than in New York, 
since they are saved a two day journey to 
that port. 

But that isn’t the whole story. Mr. 
Dunne reports that New Bedford yacht 
building and refitting has risen from prac- 
tically nothing to a $1,200,000 business, 
and it appears extremely likely “that one 
of the largest ship-building plants in the 
world will set up a first rate shipyard there 
employing several thousand men.” 

A leading banker of that city puts the 
whole thing in a nut shell. “We got rich 
on whaling. When that fell to pieces we 
got richer still on cotton textiles. Now 
that’s gone — and it’s been going for six- 
teen years—but New Bedford is still 
here.” And so, he might add, is the sea. 


THE WILDERNESS RETURNS 
Each year the spring snows lie longer 
about the forgotten orchards of New Eng- 
land, the yawning cellar holes and aban- 
doned farms, for the wilderness is creeping 
back, we are told, and the shadow of the 
forest deepens around field and wall, even 
as around the clearing of the pioneer. We 
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Boston Herald 


hear reports, and we like to believe them, 
of regions reinhabited by wild life. 

In a land which finds annually a larger 
influx of non-residents who come to build, 
or reoccupy old homesteads, a land whose 
crops of field and orchard show an un- 
diminished yield, and whose population is 
generally on the increase, can such a para- 
dox be true? The Boston Globe assures us 
that it can and offers a practical, if partial, 
explanation. New England has, it says, but 
half the number of farm horses that it had 
in 1890, and in the past fifteen years trac- 
tors have increased fourfold. Tractors 
don’t eat hay, whereas, according to the 
Globe, it takes about twelve acres of land 
to support a horse for a year. Today “much 
of the land on which hay used to be raised 
is being turned to other crops and pasture, 
but the old rough pasture land is going 
back to bushes and trees,” since New Eng- 
land’s terrain, unlike the west’s, forbids 
limitless expansion of crops. 

The Globe does not mention the fact 
that the modern dairy need depend very 
little on rough pasture to maintain its 
herd, nor that sheep, deep and scattered 
grazers, are now few indeed in New Eng- 
land. Professor Loring V. Tirrell of the 
University of New Hampshire says that in 
1850 there were 250,000 sheep in the 
Granite state. Today there are a bare 
13,000. 


THE DEATH PENALTY 


“The bill to end death sentences is a 
hardy annual at the State House (Bos- 
ton),”” says the Boston Transcript, “and de- 
serves this year to be defeated as usual. 
For with two gangland murders (Louis 
Gaeta, November 1937, and Beano Breen, 
December 1937) still unsolved by the po- 
lice of Metropolitan Boston, is this the 
time to give criminals the impression that 
Massachusetts intends to be more lenient 
in its treatment of them?” 

A staunch defender of the bill points 
out in a letter to the Transcript that in 
Rhode Island, “where there is no capital 
punishment, the murder rate is about the 
same as in Massachusetts and that in 
Maine it is far less.” 

But whether the prevention of crime has 
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anything at all to do with the form of 
punishment it receives appears to many to 
be the moot question. Reverend Hartwell 
Dailey of Chelsea, Massachusetts, feels that 
there is little connection between the two, 
and the whole discussion an idle one. The 
only real solution to the gunman problem, 
he holds, is to smash the machinery of 
crime — and Massachusetts hasn’t begun to 
do this. 


HIGHWAY TO CANADA 


According to the Coos County Demo- 
crat, next summer will see New Hamp- 
shire’s latest highway, a trunk line con- 
necting the Daniel Webster Highway to 
Canada, all but completed. State Forester 
John H. Foster enthusiastically describes 
the progress of the work, under the CCC, 
and the subordinate jobs that are being 
carried out — the opening of vistas, con- 
struction of parking areas, stringing of 
new telephone lines to fire stations, the 
building of a large CCC camp. Many 
sportsmen fail to share his enthusiasm, 
however. The highway and the general 
opening up process is, they maintain, de 
stroying the inaccessibility of New Hamp 
shire’s last “virgin wilderness,” and mak- 
ing of it another “tourists paradise” with 
all the subsequent destruction of wild life. 

The Manchester Union, sympathetic to 
the sportsman’s view of the matter, sug- 
gests “a study of the question by some 
such agency as the State Planning and 
Development Commission,” since “it is not 
yet too late to call off the idea of a through 
route to the border.” The road, it be- 
lieves, could be stopped where it is and 
still serve a useful purpose. 


TRADE AGREEMENT 


Ashmun Brown in his column “The Day 
in Washington” notes with some surprise 
that New England has been far quicker 
than the rest of the country to register 
its official protests in Washington on the 
trade agreement with Great Britain. 

New England's haste to get under the 
wire first has been due, thinks the Concord 
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Underwood & Underwood 


The Honorable George Higgins Moses 
goes to town again this month with 
background enough behind him to 
make a town all by itself. This time he 
has his advertising brief case with him 
so it looks as if the happy days of good 
front page news weren't all over yet. 
Yes, he’s setting up an advertising 


agency ...all his own ... that’s a fact. 





Monitor, to the fact that she has been 
made too sectionally conscious by the Fed- 
eral Government, and knows that no one 
will temper the east wind to her but her- 
self. Unfortunately, the Monitor adds, this 
“attitude of examination before commit 
ment,” this extreme Yankee caution, is 
mistakenly interpreted by the rest of the 
country as “outright opposition,” and 
New England suffers forwith. In the Mon 
itor’s opinion, a curb should be put on 
“our demagogic politicians” who would 
make capital of this justifiable caution. 

The Boston Herald feels that the agree 
ment is of advantage to both countries 
concerned and that it behooves New Eng 
land to support its underlying principles, 
yet at the same time be most watchful of 
the particular applications of matters in 
the pact that concern her. “It’s horse trad 
ing on an international scale,” says the 
Herald. Yankees have traded horses be- 
fore. 


CHILD LABOR 


According to Mr. Alexander Lincoln, 
writing in the Boston Herald, neither New 
England nor the rest of the country “has 
any serious child labor abuse.” 

The New Hampshire League of Women 
Voters are dismayed at this utterance, and 
call attention to their state’s child labor 
law which still allows a 14-year-old child 
to leave school and work so long as he 
can “read and write simple English sen- 
tences.” “If this isn’t child labor abuse, 
what is it?” asks Mrs. Dorothea Flint, rep- 
resenting the League. In later years, she 
warns, such children are almost certain to 
be added to the already overloaded roll 
of unskilled labor and must “suffer from 


working conditions made immeasurably 
more difficult by their years of labor at 
cheap rates.” 

In Massachusetts a special legislation 
commission on education urges the pass- 
ing of a law “to prohibit children under 
16 from industrial employment during 
school hours.” Under present laws chil- 
dren as young as 14 are allowed to leave 
school to work, and the commission finds 
that the work they do is chiefly of the 
sweatshop type. Last year 9,000 children 
in Massachusetts between the ages of 14 
and 16 gave up their schooling for such 
employment. 


RELIEF ROLLS PUBLISHED 

The Berkshire Eagle voices its sym 
pathy with those who must suffer the 
stigma of being on welfare, and presumes 
that the majority so assisted desire only 
“an honest day's work to preserve their 
self respect.” 

The Concord Daily Monitor is not of 
this opinion. It stated in a recent editorial 
entitled “Chiseling Attitudes” that “pub- 
lic relief has bred the ‘easy money com- 
plex’ which soon converts an honest man 
into a first class chiseler,” and whereas 
“public relief used to be a social stigma, 
the American attitude has so changed that 
the stigma is negligible.” Ten years ago, 
the Monitor recalled, annual town re- 
ports carried the names of those on relief 
with the amounts of aid given. The re 
cipients were known as paupers, and their 
right to vote questioned. We can’t, unfor- 
tunately do these things today, was its 
conclusion. 

But the Monitor was wrong, at least in 
part, for it is now able to report that 
Belknap County in New Hampshire in 
tends to publish its relief list. It hopes 
that this will not be done in the town re 
ports alone but also in the newspapers, as 
a more efficient way of reaching the pub- 
lic. “Since those on relief are still allowed 
to vote, such publication would seem to be 
warranted,” it insists. 
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Is YANKEE INGENUITY DyING? 


Skeptics may bemoan the passing of In- 
genuity as another old-fashioned virtue 
but YANKEE remains stubborn and refuses 
to believe it. Numerous stories and illus- 
trations have been sent us, some of which 
we print here this month, proving that 
Yanks are as ingenious as ever. 

Just to show the skeptics, we invite you 
readers to take your cameras and snap us 
your idea of Ingenuity, 1938. We'll pay 
regular rates for accepted pictures with ex- 
planatory captions, and what’s more, if the 
results warrant, we promise a fine spread 
of such pictures one of these months. 


One of our skeptical readers, Nathan 
Atherton of Williamstown, Mass., writes in 
as follows: 

“We all must realize that Yankee in- 
genuity is a dying institution. Today's 
small apartment has room only for those 
things that we need at the moment. Mod- 
ern industry demands: ‘Wear out and buy 
new.’ Our impatience insists, ‘We cannot 
be bothered by rubbish.’ 

“But there are still some typical Yankees 
left, of course, like the fellow who takes a 
morning off and laboriously patches a tool, 





Whenever you hear that Mr. Farley has put 
his okay on another new post office building, 
plan a trip to a Vermont marble quarry soon 
afterwards. For $3 you can pick up a left-over 
piece from where they have cut a column base, 
and if you’re ingenious you can make as pretty 
a garden pool as the one shown above. 
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BY THE COLLECTOR 


where our modern industrialist would 
promptly throw his broken one away and 
put in a requisition for a new one. 

“When old Chandler Paddleford broke 
his wagon tongue in the woods, he did not 


unhitch and come home. He could not 


make a splice, because he had no spikes. 
Instead, he hewed a rough pole from a 
tree, and brought his load out with him. 
Later a stranger noticed the new pole (for, 
with a few alterations, it was doing good 
service), and Chandler, not to let his han- 
diwork go unappreciated, said, ‘An ax was 





Mr. Harry Cronk designed and built this 
windmill to pump water from the lake beside 
his house in East Hampton, N. H. It takes six 
hours to fill the two 500 gallon storage tanks 
higher up on the bank. 

When the contraption isn’t being used as a 
pump, it does another good job. Mr. Cronk 
has arranged a sort of clutch which, when 
thrown into gear, deflects the power from the 
pump and puts it to running an up-and-down 
saw. The saw is sure but very slow, so the in- 
ventor has put a cowbell rig on it. When a 3 
foot fireplace chunk is sawed off and the bell 
clangs he chases up and shoves the log along 
for another cut. 

Rosert E. Pike, Minot, N. D. 
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all I used, and I hewed the pole right out 
of a living tree.’ 

‘*Good work,’ applauded the stranger, 
‘but if you had nothing but an ax, how 
did you make the hole for the evener pin?’ 

“Chandler spat just to gain time, and 
then he snapped, ‘Why, dammit, I pulled 
that out of the old pole.’ 

“A while ago I found a masterpiece. It 
was in a carefully tilled, boulder-strewn 
field — a horse rake. The great beam, sag- 
ging wearily in the middle, had been 
spliced again and again. The shafts, too, 
had been spliced and spliced until their 
backs were breaking under the heavy load 
of boards and spikes. The seat, the dump- 
ing lever, the clearing rods — all had been 
spliced, roped, spiked or stayed. But the 
wheels were the crowning glory. With 
rotted hubs and split felloes, loose tires 
and cracked spokes, they had been, it 
seemed, for generations beyond the aid of 
any wheel-wright; but the last owner had 
repaired them, nevertheless. He had laid 
inch boards edge to edge on each side of 
the two wheels, and spiked them firmly to 
spoke and felloe. Then he had trimmed 
the overhanging edges of the boards close 
to the tires. And behold! the rake had been 





Mr. Menard’s neighbors in Windsor, Conn., 
consider his home-made wheelbarrow 
punkins,. With the frame made of second-hand 
galvanized pipe and the removable sides of 
second-hand but sturdy lumber, Mr. Menard 
expects that it will still be doing good service 
when his great-grandchildren are digging in 
the good earth. 


some 


His Wire, Windsor, Conn. 
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forced to give an extra increment, perhaps 
two or three years, of service. 

“The old wreck lay almost at the spot 
where it had given its final gasp. But not 
quite. It had been dragged a few rods to 
the edge of the meadow, and there was 
nobly performing its last earthly duty, clos- 
ing a gap in the pasture fence! 

“But in the main we are losing the art 
of our fathers, and with it is passing not 
only an easy self-reliance and a democratic 
independence, but the shrewd ability to 


meet emergencies and the knowledge of a 
well-rounded life.” 

So writes Mr. Atherton. 

But do the photographs illustrating 
these pages bear him out? We think not. 


Here follows an example of ingenuity, 
developed to the point of invention, sent 
us by Mrs. Helen Searles Marsh of Port- 
land, who has appeared before in YANKEE. 

“My brother Peck slept in the shed 
chamber. Any early awakenings were ar- 


ranged for before retiring by a string con- 
necting his big toe to the rooster’s wing. 
And building a fire on cold mornings, 
something he hated doing, was easily con- 
trived so that he didn’t have to stir from 
his bed. 

“It was Peck’s idea to carry hot-baked 
potatoes in our pockets to keep our hands 
from freezing when we trudged the two 
miles to school in District No. 3. He was 
always the trial of the school master, for he 

(Continued on page 37) 








Ed Painter of the Boston Globe 
made this remark in his column, some 
months ago: “Why does the family cat 
want to go in and out 200 times a day?” 
That set me to thinking. 

We have kept cats for 35 years. Per- 
haps Ed’s figure of 200 is a bit high, 
but still it points in the right direction. 
To be conservative, I placed it at 12 
trips a day. At that rate we have opened 
the door (in and out) 168 times a week, 
8,736 times a year and a total for the 
35 years of 305,760 times. That is really 
a conservative figure, for sometimes 
there were two cats. And you know that 
cats seldom use the door together. 

I have almost reached my allotted 
three score and ten, and for the last 
year on account of a knee injury most 
of my days have been spent in an easy 
chair by the window. Early habit still 
brings me out of bed at 6 A.M., and at 8 


during those hours that many a knotty 
problem has been solved. 

Each day as I thought over plans cer- 
tain obstacles were overcome, and I 
finally worked out this electrically oper- 
ated automatic door. I used second- 
hand lumber and an old battery-oper- 
ated motor. 


revolving shaft at the top. That worked 
all right in opening the door but I 
couldn't get it to close, as the motor was 
not reversible! 

Then I experimented with cog 


where the shaft pinion engaged a cog- 
wheel on the upper shaft. This also 
proved a failure, working the same as 
the belt. And then one night the solu- 
tion popped into my mind. Altogether 
I tore down and rebuilt the thing four 
times. 

The unit is made to install between 
the inner and outer walls of the room, 
in which case it is necessary to remove 
a piece of plaster wall 14 x 28” and 
cut a hole 6 x 10” through the outer 
wall. When the job is finished the inner 
wall is covered with a ply-wood panel, 
leaving only a 6 x 10” hole closed by 
the vertically sliding door. 

At first I used a door made of auto- 





p.M. I turn in, get my sleep and wake 
up at 1 a.m. From then until 6 I doze 
away, half asleep, half awake, and it is 


My first try was with a belt — the 
motor on the base and a belt run to the 


wheels, putting the motor up on a shelf 


ARE YOU A MARTYR TO THE FAMILY CAT? 


plate glass, but then I substituted a 
lighter sheet metal. 

Here’s the way it works: The cat 
steps on the platform, balanced on 
springs (so finely regulated that a 
mouse’s weight will work the door) and 
the weight of one paw makes contact. 
The motor rolls the door up like an 
elevator. When the door arrives at the 
top, it breaks the electric circuit and 
stays open until the cat passes through. 
The lifting of the cat’s weight releases 
the door and it rolls down, controlled 
by the counterweight which allows the 
door to drop without force. Power is 
applied to the shaft by friction, the 
wheel on the end of the shaft resting on 
the motor-shaft. In normal position the 
shaft wheel is raised from the motor 
shaft by a lever connected to the door 
step and held up by a spring. When 
weight is placed on the step the shaft 
drops 4%” bringing the wheel in con 
tact with the motorshaft and at the 


same time making the electrical con- 
nection that starts the motor. The door 





Tue Cat-Martyr’'s DELIGHT 
An invention by George L. Raymond of 
Kingston, Mass. 


This picture shows the working parts 
with the outside case removed. 


cuts the electric connection when it gets 
up to the top, but the shaft is not raised 
until the cat steps off the doorstep. 

The counter-weight as shown in the 
photo is made of a lead sinker and some 
small washers—the washers being 
added to bring it up to the required 
weight. This counter-weight is just a 
fraction less than the weight of the 
door — if one more washer was added 
the door would not go down, and if 
one washer was removed it would go 
down with a slam. 

The door slides in 14” grooves cut in 
the two upright rails and is shown in 
the photo half-way open. 

The motor is operated by four dry- 
cells and is used only because I had it 
on hand and did not want to put out 
any money on experimenting. There is 
a small motor on the market, 1/30th 
H.P., 110 volt, for use on lighting cir- 
cuit, costing about $3. The cost of cur 
rent would not add five cents to your 
electric light bill. 

If you do not want to cut so large 
a hole in your plaster wall, the unit 
can be made to stand on the floor 
against the wall with the 6 x 10” hole 
instead of 14 x 28”. It can also be at- 
tached to a door by cutting a 6 x 10” 
hole in the lower panel 

What a help this door has been to 
us! We had one cat that boarded with 
us for eleven years, and every morning 
at five she would appear on my bed and 
give me several soft pats on the nose. 
If I didn’t respond in a reasonable time 
she would rest her paw on my nose and 
gently flex her claws as warning. So ! 
had to climb out and go to the door, 
where invariably she would stick her 
head out and sniff the air to see what 
the weather offered. I used to assist her 
by placing my foot behind her and giv- 
ing her a shove — gently, of course. In 
winter, this exit ceremony involved 
holding the inner door open with one 
hand and opening the storm door with 
the other. How the zero breeze used to 
bathe my bare ankles while the cat 
made up her cat-like mind! 

So, if you are a martyr to the family 
cat, here’s your solution. Not to men- 
tion the family dog. It works for both, 
just as well, 

Grorcre L. RAYMOND 
Kingston, Mass. 
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The Crane & Kettle 


Guest House 


A QUIET COUNTRY SPOT FOR 
VACATIONISTS, MOTORISTS 


ok 


American Plan 


* 


OUR FIRST ANNUAL HOUSE 
PARTY — Write for folder describing 
our planned sightseeing Tours of two 
or three weeks in Historic and Rural 
New England. 

” 
Framingham, Massachusetts 
45 minutes from Boston 
INQUIRE ABOVE, OR 


NEW ENGLAND HEADQUARTERS 
14 East 28th St. New York, N. Y. 
Phone LExington 2-7800 
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A Booklet of Standard 
Last Wills and Testaments 


with extra clauses so that in secret without 
other legal advice a perfectly legal non- 
breakable Will can be made by simply copying 
Will desired and only filling in your names in 
the legal blank form Will which we send you 
with booklet of full instruction complete for 
One Dollar. 


MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 


Address 
ACME BOOK SERVICE 
105 East 22nd St. New York City, N. Y. 
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Maine Books Our Specialty 
Both New and Old, quantities of them, including 
scarce and out-of-print titles. Also, books on 
New England, First Editions, Genealogies and 
Americana. 

Correspondence and Offers Solicited 
A. J. HUSTON, BOOKSELLER 
92 Exchange Street Portland, Maine 
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A REVIEW OF NEW ENGLAND BOOKS 





BY ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 
Mr. Coffin is ably assisted in this department by Ruth Coffin, his wife . .. 
who does much of the necessary reading and many of the reviews 


A VERMONT EPIc 
RupyArp KipLinc’s VERMONT Feun, by 
Frederic F. Van de Water. A John Day 
Book. (Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc., $1.25.) 


There have been many legends about 
the trouble Kipling had in Vermont, but 
here is the truth, at long last. Mr. Van de 
Water had the amazing good luck to get 
the true story of the core of the feud 
straight from the lips of one of the partici- 
pants, the fiery Beatty Balestier, who never 
gave up his hate, but kept it alive in his 
heart and gave it glowing still to Van de 
Water just before he followed “Kip” into 
the land where people do not talk any 
more. Now Van de Water gives the story 
to us, in a lean, vivid, and unbiased form, 
with the beginning, middle, and end of 
that famous battle. 

I have always wanted to hear the inside 
story of that fight, and now I can. You be- 
come a ring-side spectator at the thrilling 
bout, and you cannot keep from cheering 
the profane and worthless Beatty. He was 
that kind of 2 man. He didn’t have the 
science Kipling had, money, position, 
brains, or even integrity. But he knocked 
the powerful man of letters out of the 
ring, out of Vermont, and out of America. 
He fought with mouthfilling oaths and a 
complete lack of scruples. Beatty fought 
with his mouth and his hands. And his 
mean nature. They were weapons enough. 


Rudyard Kipling was at the top of his 
fame. India lay behind him. Back in Eng- 
land, he had become acquainted with the 
Balestiers, brother and sister, from Ver- 
mont, U. S. A. He had married Caroline 
Belestier after that brother died. And that 
same winter he had come back with her to 
Vermont. To another kind of brother alto- 
gether. 

Kipling was impressed by Vermont. He 
was impressed by the remaining brother, 
Beatty, when he met him on arrival at the 
railway station in the Vermont icicles. It 
was Vermont in the winter, at her best. 
Bitter, clean, cold snow piled high and 
white, white Monadnock’s beauty over all, 
a new, strange, bright people to match. A 
new race to put into books. Rest and peace 
for a man from the hot places of earth. 
That was what Kipling found at the sta- 
tion. He bought himself a piece of Ver- 
mont. He built a preposterous mansion. 
Beatty was his right-hand man. 

The Englishman lived in Vermont four 
years, and he made four friends. If you 
know Vermont, you can see why. Kipling 
dressed for dinner each night in his un- 
gainly house, “Kipling in white tie and 
tails; his wife in a low-cut gown with 
train.” A sight for a Vermonter! Kipling 
wanted to be let alone, and he said so. You 
don’t have to tell a Vermonter to let you 
alone twice. He is all set to do so, anyway, 
till he gets used to you. The Englishman 
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might have fitted somehow into the Ver- 
mont pattern. He loved men and children, 
all kinds of both. There were some good 
specimens around him. But his wife, Ver- 
mont born and bred, with only a short 
residence in England, was completely Brit- 
ish. “She insisted upon English house serv 
ants and an English coachman. No native 
Vermonter, while conscious, could have 
been cajoled into the top boots, doeskin 
breeches, blue coat and top hat that Mat- 
thew Howard wore.” 

Beatty lived nearby. He was always hard 
up. He depended on Kipling. Here was a 
situation that called for the tact of a pair of 
angels, and neither of the principals in it 
were that. They were also worlds apart in 
temperament. Kipling was reserved, with a 
passion for privacy. Beatty was talkative 
and tough. Frictions grew into a quarrel 
over a meadow. Kipling tried to reform 
Beatty, and it didn’t work. Over a drink in 
the Brooks House in Brattleboro, Kipling 
complained that he had held his brother- 
in-law up “by the seat of his breeches” for 
over a year. Beatty heard of it. He boiled 
over. The open break came on the road. 
Beatty swung his team about, and Kipling 
fell off his bicycle. The two irate little men 
blazed away at each other. But Kipling 
took the matter to court. He realized too 
late that this was Beatty's meat. The flood- 
light of publicity was torture to Kipling 
but uproarious joy to Beatty. Although the 
technical victory was Kipling’s, he fled be- 
fore the case could come before the grand 
jury. He never returned to Vermont. He 
came back as far as New York, but he went 
back to England when Beatty threatened 
a $50,000-suit for defamation of character. 

It’s a rare treat, this book. It deserves to 
be read if for no other reason than to make 
the acquaintance of the swashbuckling 
Beatty. Beatty emerges, if not the hero, 
then the real man in the book. This is a 
good book for people who love Vermont, 
Kipling, or a fight. This fight lost us the 
most famous man of letters of his time. 
For in this semi-comic battle he came up 
against a mean Yankee who would not be 
“put upon” and could not be put down. 


FirTEEN Girts ON A Hossy-Horse, by The 
Scribblers’ Club of Portland (The Brad- 
ford Press, Portland, Me.) 

This is a collection of poems, essays, 
short stories, and a play, written by a group 
of young women in Portland, Maine. And 
it is one more splendid achievement, in its 
make-up, in the line of distinguished and 
lovely things that have come out of the 
Bradford Press. 

These young women of Portland do real 
work and, as this book of theirs proves, 
good work. The verses have a deft, light 
touch and catch without effort the beauty 
that is to be found in everyday things. 
There is a healthy sophistication to the 
one-act play, “Do Clothes Talk,” a real 
headache in “Exile,” the story of a woman 
happy in her deafness until her world falls 
to pieces when an ear phone enables her 
(Continued on page 43) 
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for your Summer place 









Trupo metal furniture combines strength and comfort to the nth 


degree yet is lightweight (made from hollow tubing). Baked 


enamel finish will not rust. Stocked in medium green. Other colors 


to order. Write for folder. 


Free delivery 
anywhere in 
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110 Acres 


To four generations of one family this 


farm has been home. What boy will now 
fish along the brook? Who will climb 
its wooded hillsides, roam its sunny 
fields and find peace before its hearth? 
To whom will it give happiness, protec- 
tion and security? If you value these 
things which made New Englanders the 
builders of a nation, this farm will win 
your admiration and affection. 


Total Price $4500 


Country Properties, Ine. 


569 Main Strect, Laconia, N. H. 
Telephone 1123 
50 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
Capitol $420 


14 E. 28th St., N. Y. C., c/o Yankee 
Lexington 2-7800 























How to double your 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
vacation enjoyment 


Even people who have visited New 
Hampshire for years can find new 
attractions with the help of the 
1938 vacation booklet. It tells about 
green-covered ranges and valleys, 
winding streams, waterfalls, de- 
lightful scenic byroads, quaint vil- 
lages, New Hampshire's lakes and 
seashore, the first aerial passenger 
tramway in North America. Send 
for FREE 100-page booklet now. 








New Hampshire State Planning 
& Development Commission 
100 Capitol St., Concord, N. H. 
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How to Grow 
Herbs for Market 


By FREDERIC W. BAKER 


O.. who has not looked into 
the raising of medicinal plants and condi- 
ments for the market might assume that I 
am prejudiced in favor of this section of 
the United States. This, however, is not 
the case. The growing of medicinal plants 
and condiments cannot be carried on in 
every State in the Union. I am a firm be- 
liever that our section is best adapted for 
it, and I was convinced of this in the be- 
ginning after a thorough study of the 
traffic in herbs which was once so success- 
fully carried on by the Shakers hereabouts. 
There is no question that we have the 
ideal climatic, topographical and soil con- 
ditions. 

Drug buyers tell me that the weak point 
in southern grown drugs is that they are 
too rank, and in many instances do not 
contain the active principles of the drug, 
such as the alkaloids and glucosides, the 
most important part of the plant. The 
point which we have most carefully consid- 
ered for three years is the cost of growing 
these medicinal plants and herbs as com- 
pared with the original cost in foreign 
countries. 

At present, of course, we import thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of herbs yearly. Ap- 
parently there is little danger of reaching 
the limit of the amount of business we can 
take away from foreign sources for several 
years to come. We have considerable lee- 
way in the fact that many of these foreign 





plants have to travel 5,000 to 6,000 miles to 
us and “Jones” pays the freight. 

If the business of growing medicinal 
plants and herbs should be carried on to 
the point where we produce a reasonable, 
marketable supply, I prophesy that a duty 
will be placed on many of the importa- 
tions. Already there is a protective duty on 
Oil of Peppermint and Oil of Fennel. But 
we can do nothing about the matter of 
general protection at the present time, as 
I see it, because we have no other devel- 
oped source of supply. Certainly we can- 
not cut out the one market we now depend 
on. 

In 1937, our research station had 24,831 
plants in the field in separate groups. In 
addition to this, we had fields of approxi- 
mately one-eighth of an acre of such items 
as Catnip, Sweet Marjoram, Thyme, Sweet 
Basil, Stramonium, English Lavendar, and 
others. Throughout the State we had quite 
a little acreage in Peppermint. The same 
year we put out 17,000 plants to farmers 
throughout the State, and in small lots of 
two dozen or more, a total of about 6,000 
plants. 

This Spring will find us prepared to put 
out to interested farmers, between 60,000 
and 70,000 plants and considerable of our 
own seed, certified by us. 

We have approximately 35 additional 
requests from farmers to take on experi- 
mental plots. This will pretty nearly clean 
us out, since we have a comparatively small 
outfit to work from. 

I have mentioned our work with Pepper- 
mint in previous articles. It has been ex- 
ceedingly satisfactory. We can supply quite 
a number of the native plants this coming 
Spring. We are waiting momentarily for a 
shipment of Black Peppermint, so-called, 





_ YANKEE begins herewith a se- | 
ries of practical articles on the 

| growing and marketing of me- 
dicinal herbs and condiments. 
Mr. Baker is head of the Herb 
Research Station at Pembroke, | 

_ N.H, and is also a thoroughly 
trained druggist. What he says 
here wili interest those who are 
looking for another profitable 

crop from the land. 











which we shall work with this year. This 
plant has a reputation of being richer in 
oil than other plants. This we can deter- 
mine definitely later. 

Most readers are aware that we are im- 
porting Pyrethrum on a large scale, nearly 
all of it coming from Japan. The United 
States Government has worked on a ma- 
chine for picking the blossom. I saw this 
machine while in Washington. It is nearly 
perfected. This is one of the efforts to 
equalize the labor problem. We believe 
the Pyrethrum we have grown for the past 





years shows every indication of being a 
permanent crop for the State of New 
Hampshire. The blossoms which we have 
produced in this section have assayed very 
high. I am informed that plants which 
blossom profusely in southern sections are 
valueless because they contain no toxic 
qualities. It is my suggestion that farmers 
throughout the State try a small lot of 
Pyrethrum plants experimentally, that we 
may get a more definite idea of it. As far 
as the market for Pyrethrum is concerned, 
we have a definite one right here; and 
there is absolutely no danger of overpro- 
ducing it. Lack of adequate supply of 
Pyrethrum is hindering its general use. 

We shall be able to supply, to residents 
of this State, Digitalis seed as long as it 
lasts. We have quite a reasonable supply 
of it. This is the true seed. However, we 
wish to advise prospective growers of 
Digitalis that we have used a method of 
bringing this plant to maturity in one 
year. Digitalis is a bi-annual plant, and the 
part used in medicine is the leaves which 
are cut from the plant just as it starts to 
produce the flowering head. We start this 
plant in flats around the middle of April, 
transplanting them, when they are ma- 
tured enough, into pots and again trans- 
planting them into the fields. This gives 
the plant the equivalent of two years’ 
growth in one year and is a method used 
in France by the largest Digitalis growers. 
We have been successful by using this 
method, especially since it avoids the dan- 
ger of its being winter killed. 

We recommend a beginner to start with 
the condiments such as Summer Savory, 
Sage, Sweet Basil, etc. These plants can be 
started in seed boxes and transplanted in 
the field later. 

I am now preparing a list of herbs that 
can be grown in this section, with a sche- 
dule of prices that have been received for 
them this last year. This will appear in the 
May issue of YANKEE. It has seemed to me 
that there is a misconception as to the work 
involved in raising medicinal plants and 
herbs. I certainly feel that one can get as 
good a backache from hoeing a row of 
Digitalis as he can from a row of potatoes. 
Weeds grow alongside of them as they do 
alongside of everything else. The same 
hazards of insects, blight, and drought oc- 
cur as in any other growing thing. I hon- 
estly think, however, that herbs are more 
vigorous than most growing things, but 
they do not grow without work. 

We have distilled many different types 
of oils. The distillation is interesting and 
the information we can furnish the farmer 
along this line will be, we believe, of value, 
opening up another field of income. 

The Research Station, at Buck Street, 
Pembroke, N. H., conducted under the 
auspices of the State of New Hampshire 
and the Works Progress Administration, 
extends an invitation to all the readers of 
this article to call, ask questions, get infor- 
mation. To the farmer especially we will 
supply seed and plants as long as they last. 
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TIMKEN 


Silent dutomalic 
OIL HEATING 


cuts heat costs %4 


Experience proves that the cheapest item of 
heating expense is a good oil burner. When you 
install a Timken . . . and it costs but a few 
dollars more . . . you get a lifetime of savings 
on fuel, electricity and trouble-free operation. 
Write or telephone us today and let us look 
over your heating system and tell you about the 
savings Timken LIVE HEAT makes possible 


This service is absolutely free. 


.R.GEDDES Co. 
DISTRIBUTOR 
KEENE N.H. 


NEW PLANTS 


for your garden 


and lots of old favorites, too, are 
listed in the 1938 


BURBREC CATALOG 
Send for your copy today 


Ready NOW 


BURBREC NURSERIES 


1260 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
LEXINGTON , MASS. 





LONG-LIVED HARDY PLANTS 


that will add a feeling of age 

and maturity to your garden — 
Baptisia (Wild-indigo), Cimicifuga (Bugbane), Dicentra 
(Bleedinghearit), Dictamnus (Gesplent), Helleborus 
(Christmas-Rose), Hemerocallis (Daylily), Hosta (Plan- 
tainlily), Lilium tigrinum (Tiger Lily), Yucca (Adam's 
Needle). 








Ask for our catalog 


GRAY & COLE, WARDHILL, MASS. 











Those big cultivated ones, for profit and orna- 
mental purposes. We supply all sections of the 


country; best plants grown; prices right. 
Booklet. 


HOUSTON ORCHARDS 


Box K-12 Hanover, Mass. 
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I am absolutely in accord for a long-pull 
program that is carefully and consistently 
carried out and conducted by the farmers 
and growers in a small experimental way 
in the beginning. If this is done, there are 
many lasting and permanent things about 
this work which will result in added in- 
come for the New Hampshire farmer. We 
must, however, do the thing right. We 
must start with the true seed and work to 
the curing of the plant for the market. I 
cannot be too emphatic about this point. 

While I was in Washington for a month, 
I visited the various bureaus, consulting 
with numerous heads of departments, and 
there is a marked interest in this work. At 
the present time, there is very serious 
thought being given, not only to our work 
but to the entire field of herb raising. 

We are in the midst of an herb-growing 
epidemic. Generally speaking, this has 
nothing to do with the commercial angle 
of this problem, since it is more from a 
garden lover's angle. But there are definite 
prospects of profit for those who start right 
in growing herbs commercially with mar 
ket conditions in mind. 

(To be continued) 


DREAMS AND OBSERVATIONS 


(Continued from page 33) 


tinkered and worked out problems during 
school hours and seldom studied what he 
was supposed to. Tack-hammer, jackknife 
and wire adorned his desk. One 
winter he turned out an improvement on 


the water pail and dipper used in common 


always 


by sixty-five pupils, a device to keep the 
long, wobbly stove-pipe intact, and a new 
kind of spanker for the benefit of the mas 
ter and the comfort of the culprits. Out of 
willow and sumach sticks he designed all 
the whistles and flutes used in the school 
orchestra. 

“Always interested in firearms, my 
brother determined to make his own gun 
powder, turn out his shot and run his own 
bullets. Came the day when he was to try 
out his home-made product in an old rusty 
shotgun which had not seen service since 
the Civil War. Mother was away; a good 
time, of course, to experiment. I 
to make the test, which I 
made me very proud. I aimed at a tin pail 


was 
chosen admit 
on the fence post and waited for the word 
Fire. The simple act of pulling the trigger 
was a brave triumph. But the old gun 
kicked and I was picked up senseless by a 
passing neighbor. Undaunted, my brother 
decided he could make better powder than 
that and later succeeded in picking off the 
feathers of a pet Rhode Island Red, which 
was then baked and eaten by the family, 
and no questions asked. 

“In later years he invented a steam oven, 
lawn mower, monkey wrench and emery 
wheel dresser. To this day, if he wants any 
tool, utensil, gadget — or anything, from a 
doll house to an engine — Peck just sits 
down and exercises his ‘Yankee inge- 
nuity.’” 





The Incomparable 


RUSSELL 
LUPINS 


Quoti ng outstanding authority : 


“This wonderful strain is out- 
standing for the giant size of the 
spikes of bloom, often 3% feet 
and more in length; the fan-like 
shape of the large individual 
flowers; the enormous range and 
unique color — white, lemon, 
yellows, pinks, apricots, reds, 
blues, purples and maroons. A 
gold medal winner.”’ 


SPECIAL OFFER 


For a limited time we offer three plants for $1.00, 
or one dozen for $3.50. Shipped prepaid any- 
where in New England. Don't miss this remarkable 
offer. 


LITTLEFIELD-WYMAN 
NURSERIES 


North Abington, Mass. 
Serving New England for 44 Years 














We Shipped Them 
11,000 Miles! 


PLANTS TO ITALY . . . TREES TO 
SPAIN ... HERBS TO BERMUDA 
AZALEAS TO TORONTO 


a 


Customers come to us from afar, 
for they know we have exactly 
what they want. New... old- 
fashioned . . . commonplace 
rare. And all of our plant material 
is healthy and husky and vibrant 
with life. 


We have things that you need, too, 
and distance is no factor, as we are 
just around the corner from any- 
where in New England. 


If herbs interest you, 
we grow more varie- 
ties than any other 
New England Nursery 


WRITE FOR THE 1938 BAY STATE GARDEN 
BOOK 


Bay State Nurseries 


MASS. 
Nerth Abington « Framingham 























WANTED 


10,000 


Home Owners 
in New England 


to use 


LLOYD'S 
Distinctive 
WALL PAPERS 


(2000 Patterns) 

We invite correspondence and 
requests for samples. When writ- 
ing please specify requirements 
as far as possible and state for 
what rooms papers are desired. 
When in Boston be sure to visit 
our show room. 


W.H.S. LLOYD CO., INC. 
420 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


(Kindly mention YANKEE) 























Milking Stool (shown above) 


Old pine — sturdy as the hills of Vermont from 
which came the original. 9 inches high, 15 inches 
long, hand-pegged top, hand-rubbed. $4.35 deliv- 
ered anywhere in the United States. Check or 
money order. 


Old Shoemaker’s Stool (not shown) 


Miniature of original built in 1780. Native white 
pine, hand-crafted throughout with cigarette com- 
partment. Hand wrought copper ash tray. % inches 
long, 3% inches wide, 4% inches high. $1.15 post- 
paid. Check or money order. 


Made by the re-creators of early New 
England furniture and decorative pieces 


EAST BOXFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 











Will swop for two thousand dollars cash 


Summer Camp on Newfane Hill. Ten acres of land, 
log cabin, library and game house, dining room, 
kitchen, bath room, five bedrooms and garage. 
Never failing water supply. Telephone and R. FD. 
service. Completely furnished but unoccupied for 
last two summers account age of owner. For full 
particulars write owner: Mrs. James L. MARTIN, 
4 Chapin St., Brattleboro, Vt. 








DONT BLAME THE 
FOREIGNERS 
(Continued from page 17) 


Yankee Myth, the one I have cursed so 
often, the placidly, tolerantly arrogant 
assumption that a past survives for gen- 
erations and bestows inalienable rights 
upon the present, that idea must be re- 
placed by a determination to live and 
work in the actual New England and 
not one that once so gloriously flow- 
ered. 

We must be more than tolerant of 
alien ideas, customs, religions, and eth- 
ical codes; we must recognize the un- 
doubted virtues of the newcomers and 
try to understand how they can help 
a New England that will never again 
be wholly Anglo-Saxon. 

We are a sensible race at heart, and 
it should be easy for us to accommo- 
date ourselves to this change in our 
thinking. We would lose nothing but a 
little false pride, and we would gain 
more self-respect and more of a share 
in ruling our own land. 

But how about the newcomers? 
Would they coéperate? I believe so. 
But they in turn must be sensible if 
they would have peace and a New Eng- 
land which is as much theirs as it is 
ours. I have said that we ourselves were 
to blame for losing our grip on the land 
our people settled, but it is equally 
true that the aliens have been ex- 
tremely difficult visitors. 

For one thing, they must stop think- 
ing that they are being persecuted. 
Some of them are so sensitive that a 
native son cannot even admit that he 
is one without hearing: 

“So you feel better than we do just 
because your people came here first?” 

Apparently they are not satisfied un- 
less we change our names, our religions, 
and even our complexions. They must 
be as tolerant as we are. If we had ever 
been half as prejudiced as the average 
foreigner is today, that same man’s 
father would have been booted off our 
shores. 

The foreigners must wake up to the 
fact that we ourselves are fairly bright 
and know how to get around in New 
England about as well as they do. They 
must respect our democratic form of 
government, our schools, and our lit- 
erature. 

The religious and political faith of 
the majority of the New Yankees 
must become less dogmatic and aggres- 
sive before peace comes to New Eng- 
land. We of the Protestant faith have 
granted all freedom to the Catholics. 
Let them do the same. As long as any 


church preaches hatred and blind al- 
legiance, it cannot hope to be useful in 
a commonwealth that is irrevocably di- 
vided in religious faith. And political 
dogmas are as bad. An old-stock Re- 
publican is a hard man to convert, but 
a New Deal Democrat isn’t much be- 
hind a Veiled Tuareg in ferocity. He 
may be right, but he would get along 
better with his fellow-citizens if he 
were more restrained. In other words, 
two great forces, religious and political 
ideas, should be used for New England, 
and not for Catholics and Democrats. 

All that I have said about needed 
reforms for both New and Old New 
Englanders can be summed up in this 
sentence: If the Yankees and the for- 
eigners would both honestly try to un- 
derstand each other and be intelligent 
citizens in one land, New England 
would be an even better place to live in 
than it is now. The millennium would 
not arrive, and there would always be 
futile delusions on the one hand and 
petty resentments and prejudices on 
the other, but a lot of wasted energy 
would be used in building a New Eng- 
land that is neither Yankee nor foreign. 

What the eventual future of the Six 
States is to be cannot be prophesied, 
but it is obvious that we must learn to 
live together in greater harmony. We 
can do so without losing any of the 
beauty or strength of any racial strain. 
We can eat ravioli or boiled dinners; 
drink hard cider or vodka; call our 
Man of God, Father or plain Mister; 
refuse to marry outside our own peo- 
ple (although it would help if a few 
inbred Yankee families had a little 
good peasant blood from Europe in- 
jected into them); but if we live in New 
England as citizens and not as fly-by- 
night aliens or club-window Bourbons, 
we must work together for New Eng- 
land. 

Both sides are to blame for the pres- 
ence in New England of a “foreign 
problem,” but we old-stock Yankees 
have been in New England the longest 
time and should be the ones to start 
creating a new spirit of understanding. 
And the first thing that we must do is 
to learn that even if Grandfather was a 
statesman and waxed wealthy, we have 
got to keep right on working for New 
England if we want to stay here. 





ROBERTA HOLLAND 


White Fruit Cake, made from a Pennsylvania family 
recipe. An unusual delicacy suitable for all seasons. 


2 Ib. cake $2.50, 3 Ib. cake $3.75 
5 Ib. cake $6.25 
(Postage Prepaid in U.S. A.) 
P. O. Box 54, Yonkers, New York 
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HERE COMES 
THE GARBAGE GIRL 


(Continued from page 23) 


scrape their plates and bring the re- 
mains to me — just so I'd feel at home. 

The next summer I ran the business 
entirely alone. I ran into difficulty in 
the beginning trying to find a place to 
dump the stuff. The man who had 
taken it the summer before, had given 
up his pigs, and it was quite some time 
before I found any others. The man 
whose dump I used for rubbish told 
me I might use it for garbage too, until 
I found some pigs, but I would have 
to spread it out so it wouldn't smell. 
To get to this dump I had to go by a 
summer cottage where the people 
weren't any too pleased to have a 
weekly rubbish load rumble through; 
but when they saw me going through 
three times a week with garbage, they 
did put up a squawk. I had permission, 
so there was nothing they could do. It 
wasn't much fun trying to spread the 
darn stuff out. I remember one day 
while doing my best in getting it scat- 
tered, the oil drum slipped, and over 
we rolled, garbage, oil drum, and I. 
I thought I was going to be disowned, 
but a few hours in the ocean helped 
a lot. 

Soon after that episode I found some 
pigs and business became a lot easier. 


If I ever do this work again I think 
I'll open a detective agency as a side- 
line for I can tell by the rubbish who 
has had parties — whether their liquor 
was good, and how much they drank. 
I didn’t enter into much gossip — I 
didn’t dare — but I could have made a 
mint in hush money, or I could have 
started several family feuds, or even 
have broken up life-long friendships. 
But I determined to make mine a good 
clean business. 

It was grand sport, better than sport, 
for it was a profitable business for the 
time I put into it. Some people thought 
I was crazy, and others considered me 
a poor abused child. 

I’m afraid I'll miss it if I don’t do it 
again. 


ANSWERS ¢o 
RUA New England Mountain-lover? 


(See questions on page 6) 


By JASON ALMUS RUSSELL 
1. a. Maine — Mount Katahdin, 5,267 feet. 
b. New Hampshire — Mount Washing- 
ton, 6,288 feet. 
c. Vermont — Mount 
feet. 


Mansfield, 4,393 


PE) ae | 
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Massachusetts — Mount 
3,505 feet. 

e. Connecticul 

feet. 

f. Rhode Island — Durfee Hill, 805 feet. 
(Authority: Appalachia, 1936, p. 182.) 
2. a. Northern White Mountains. 

b. Motor route over Berkshires 

Westfield to Pittsfield. 

c. In northwestern Connecticut. 

d. NE of Mount Mansfield, Vermont. 

e. Conical rock peak about one mile from 

the peak of Katahdin. 

f. Rhode Island coast resort. 

a. Richard Watson Guilder. 
b. Thomas Starr King. 
c. Eleanor Early. 
d. Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
e. Charles Edward Beals, Jr. 
a. Col: A pass between adjacent moun- 
tain peaks. 
b. Notch: A deep close pass between hills. 
c. Cove: A small valley in the side of a 
mountain. 
d. Glen: A secluded narrow valley. 
e. Corrie: A circular hollow in the side of 
a mountain. 

(Authority: Webster's Collegiate Diction- 
ary.) 

5. The Indians believed that evil spirits 
haunted the mountaintops. 

6. a. Mountain laurel: 


d. Graylock, 


Bear Mountain, 2,355 


from 


Evergreen shrub 
with pink and white blossoms. 

b. Mountain mint: Mint growing 12-18 
inches high with flattish green-white 
blossoms. 

c. Mountain ash: Type of linden with 
white blossoms and bright red berries. 

d. Mountain cranberry: Small variety of 


cranberry found on New England 
mountains — edible. 
e. Snow-on-the-mountain: A  domesti- 


cated flower found from New Hamp- 
shire to Alabama. 
7. Tree line: Above this elevation trees do 
not grow. 
Below a elevation 
snow is not found. 
Knife-edge: A 


mountain range, precipitously sloping 


Snow line certain 


narrow ridge along a 
downward on each side 
8. Appalachian, Mountain, 
Dartmouth Outing Clubs. 
9. a. Named after the historic Indian char- 
acter, Weetamo, Queen of Pocasset, 


Green and 


who is said to have had no less than 
six husbands. 
. Shortened name of 
Monadnock Trail. 
c. Trail marked by red crosses painted 
on the Monadnock. 
from the Jaffrey side, near The Ark. 
rrail leading over the Green Moun 


Pack 


Watatic 


rocks of Leads 


tains from the Canadian border to the 
Massachusetts border. 
e. Leads up Mount Mansfield from neat 
Smuggler’s Notch. 
10. Stratton Mountain. 
11. The mountain variously called: Camel's 
Hump, Saddle Mountain, Crouching Lion. 
12. “The bear went over the mountain, 
The bear went over the mountain, 
The bear went over the mountain, 
To see what he could see; 
And what do you suppose he saw: 
The other side of the mountain, 
The other side of the mountain, 
The other side of the mountain, 
Was all that he could see!” 


ONE WAY TO SPEND 
A WEEK IN 








A month in Maine isn't enough! But 
here's how to hit the “high spots” in a 
week of easy driving. Down the famous 
rock-bound coast, where breakers crash 
and churn . . . through trim, white colo- 
nial towns ... past safe, sandy bathing 
| beaches. Then north into the Big Woods 
| ... circle, and south through forest. lake. 

and mountain country. 1300 miles of com- 

fortable driving over Maine roads! .. . 
| Scenes you'll never forget .. . mild, sunny 
days; cool, sleep-filled nights . . . the 
restful balm of fragrant fir-balsam; the 
tang of a wind from the sea! Of course, 
this is only a suggestion. Travel and see 
as you like. Maine is full of fine hotels, 
inns, sporting camps... and inexpensive 
tourist places. You can ride, hike, camp, 
canoe, play golf and tennis . . . fish, swim, 
and sail in fresh and salt water. Put the 
children in one of Maine's world-famous 
camps. Mail the coupon now for more 
information. 


HAVE THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE IN MAINE! 











| on r—~ 4, * | 
| Free! et john Guest Portiand, tetas | 
] Please send me the new, illustrated Of- | 
| ficial Maine Vacation Guide for 1938. | 
| Name | 
| Street 
| City State l 
ee | 
SUPPOSE 
HE WERE 
| YOUR CAT! 


Under existing condi 
tions experimenters 
may cut, burn, freeze, 
starve, mutilate or 
drug a cat without 
fear of punishment 
Protest by joining 
THE NEW ENGLAND ANTI-VIVISECTION 
SOCIETY 
| 6 Park Street Boston, Mass. 


Active Membership $5 Associate Membership §1. 
This organization is dependent upon dues, 
donations and bequests 

















I want a good used Auto Radio, that works. 
I have a combination banjo uke and small 
rtable RCA Victor radio to trade for it. 
I hear any offers? A—231 
I have glass decanters, lamps, a very nice 
silver-plated castor, odd brass candle sticks 
and other things I might exchange. I’m not a 
dealer, but a collector. What have you? A-—232 


Do you want to be educated? I have a com- 
plete set of Winston Loose-Leaf Encyclopedias, 
original price $50. All I want is a Currier and 
Ives, “Spring.”? A—233 

Office typewriter in good working order, 
wanted. Also baby stroller for boy of 2. Would 
swop Encyclopedia Britannica, 13th edition, in 
book case, or books out of large assorted library. 
Have also small printing press I’d swop. A-234 

Have copy of Wilson’s ““American Ornithol- 
ogy” with notes by Jardine, published 1854, 
746 pages, illustrated, some in color. What am 
I offered? A-—235 

What will you swop for my practically new 
Colt Police Positive .22? 6’ barrel. Cylinder 
recessed for high velocity cartridges. Partridge 
sights. Trufit holster. A-236 

Lift your voice and stamp your feet! And 
swop for secular American sheet-music from 
1830-1870. I also hanker for songs, books and 
pamphlets relating to the Hutchinson family, 
of New Hampshire, those sweet singers from the 
tribe of Asa. Will swop old music, or what do 
you want? A-237 

Here’s a rare chance to swop some old pieces 
of milk or clear, blue glass (not Mexican) for 
a small wrist watch that is not old but needs some 
tinkering. *Twould make your daughter happy. 
A-238 

Eight-room frame house, value about $8,500; 
fine apartment site, near depot largest Long 
Island village, for equal value property tourist 
camp and gas station or site for such on super- 
main highway at or near prominent lake, or 
for easily accessible summer camp on lake. 
A-239 

I have four old Currier and Ives, framed: 
“Lincoln’s Deathbed,” “Tom Thumb,” “‘Wash- 
ington’s Tomb,” “Barnyard Scene,” all small 
folio and in good condition. Will swop for 
Currier and Ives, “Spring.”” A-240 

Will swop 1” Starrett Micrometer for used 
or unused U. S. Stamps or what have you. 
A-241 

One volume ““The Innocents Abroad,” 2nd 
edition to swop for Jacob’s Ladder glass or 
what have you. A-242 

Will swop my beautiful green shaded parlor 
kerosene reading lamp for maple syrup. Just 
the thing for you to read your Thoreau by. 
It’s worth a trip from Boston to New York on 
the one o’clock. A—243 

Will swop one pair ladies’ high lace boots, 
new, size 7, for one gal. maple syrup. Or one 
string Rock Crystal beads for two gals. maple 
syrup. One hand-woven Indian bead necklace 
for two gals. m.s. A-244 

Law course (unused), worth $200, well- 
known school. Will swop for assortment of 
flowering shrubs and evergreen trees (3 and 4 
ft.), delivered vicinity of Springfield, Maass., 
time for spring planting. A-245 

It’s a bit late in the season, but I believe 
in looking ahead. I want skis. Am 5 ft. 6 in. Pll 
be glad to do your typing in swop. I’ve loads of 
spare time and am neat. A-246 

How much maple syrup is offered for a 50- 
egg Springfield-Ohio incubator — small gas 
jet, hot water heater; kerosene lamp might be 
used. Automatic temperature control. Also an 
electric 24" dia. hover. Both complete and in 
good condition. A-247 

Feel romantic? I have a large, old house on 
N. H. hilltop (1,200 ft.), nestling in spruce and 
pine with a babbling brook and all those things 
nearby. Water supply from well fed by springs. 
You may use this place in swop for doing 
enough repairs to make house tight and livable. 
Might mention there are no modern con- 
veniences. A-248 





























Swappors 


New Remington electric razor, cost $16. 
Police badge, twisters and 38 H & R gun, all 
good. Want good target gun, or what? A-249 


Like to fish? Like to take the lady friend for a 
row? I’ve a dozen hand-made row boats, safe 
and light, and as strong as tobacco juice. Made 
’em this winter when everybody was yowling 
about no work. What do you offer? A—250 

Will swop ladies’ shoes, size 3A, grey, blue, 
tan, black, brown and white for wool material 
suitable for hooked or braided rug; discarded 
dresses, coats, suits in any color. A—251 











Will swop my Victrola and 35 records to 
anyone in the vicinity of Springfield, Mass. 
What will you give me? A—252 

You’re darn tootin’ . . . Pll swop my 4-noted 
French auto horn (not in any too wonderful 
condition) for 6 snaps of beautiful girls you 
know. Must be authentic and released for pub- 
lication without identity or with. With this 
horn you can find plenty more! A-253 








Have: new electric corn popper; cribbage 
and checker boards; books for children; violin 
music; also do expert knitting and paint pro- 
fessional sketches of private homes. Want: old 
diaries, pewter and lusterware, man’s tweed 
suit, size 42; lady’s bicycle; pitchers (china cow, 
perhaps?) A-254 





I want to swop McGovern course in Health 
Building, “12 Weeks to Health,” for 3 gallons 
first-run 1938 maple syrup or 10 Ibs. soft sugar. 
M-211 

Have back copies of recent Reader's Digest, 
and Geopgraphic Magazine. Will swop for back 
copies of YANKEE with someone near Baltimore, 
Md. M-212 


I want two teak tables or other Chinese 
articles. What have you and what do you 
want? M-213 

Want to swop for a home in some New Eng- 
land state on state road, my 6-room house: all 
improvements, 1-car garage, 2 blocks from sta- 
tion. Only 20 miles from N.Y.C. Send full 
particulars and photo. M—214 

Like to do cross-stitch? Will swop a set of 4 
sheets authentic old sampler designs in color 
for a dollar’s worth of 1937 thyme and sage 
leaves for flavoring and sage tea. M—215 


What have you to offer for these? An 8-day 
clock, running (similar to 4F8627 in Sears, 
Roebuck). A short, sheep-lined, horse hide coat, 
fur collar. A guitar, little used, concert pitch. 
Leather driving cap, sheep ear-laps. M—216 

Who wants a new crocheted bedspread? 
Let me hear from you. M-218 

Will swop due bill Colorado Rockies vaca- 
tion for YANKEE subscription. M-219 

I have a Todd Protectograph for safeguard- 
ing checks, worth at least $10. Also pair of 
boy’s shoe skates, shoe size 3. Would take 
groceries, kindling wood or what have you? 
M-220 

Have 24 Inland Printer, Printing, American 
Printing, Postage & Mail Bag magazines to trade 
for printer’s equipment. M-221 

Will swop great-grandma’s famous recipe for 
hot-jelly-and-spice venison sauce (to be used on 
all roast meats) and full description of my coun- 
try place which needs a name. For most suitable 
name submitted before July, 1938, Ill give 
prize of $3. What have you? M-—222 



































I want sea-shell souvenirs. What do you 
want? A-255 
I'd like marble slab suitable for pastry 


board. What do you want from seashore? 
A-256 


I’ve got the girl and the river, but need a 
good canoe, preferably 17’; must be fairly 
new. We'll give excellent framed etchings for 
former member Brooklyn Society of Etchers, 
city and country scenes, value over $10 each, 
filing cabinet or what you want, except my 
girl. A-257 

I got too many scarves for Christmas. They’re 
lovely, they’re silk, wool and velvet. I want a 
blue willow sugar bowl, not from Japan. How 
about it? M-—201 


Would swop, because I have no use for, one 
excellent King Economy Separator, sold by 
Sears Roebuck. I'll even deliver within 50 
miles of Amherst, Mass. What have you? M—202 

Wanted: a sizeable weathervane — cow, 
horse or rooster — in exchange for gallon of 
1938 maple syrup. M-—204 

I'll zive swell Eastman 3A camera, new, 
takes fine postcard size pictures, cost $15, if 
you'll send me 3 gallons real good maple 
syrup, express prepaid Conn., or nursery stock: 
apple trees, Norway spruce or Scotch pine. 

—206 























Brown leather overnight bag, little used, 
zipper top, 2 handles. 12’’ high, 1414" wide, 
6" deep at bottom. What have you? M-207 


Sable collie pups, Virginia aristocrats 
(F.F.V.). Would swop one for some good, hard- 
working Yankee Plymouth Rock pullets, 
democrats. M—208 

I want Zeiss camera. What do you want? 
M-217 








I'll swop Colt, 1850, cap and ball 8” barrel, 
good condition, with holster, for modern gun 
in good condition. M-223 

Wanted: a copy of F. S. Hammond’s ‘“‘Ham- 
mond Family,” vols. 1 and 2, published 1902- 
04. What do you want? M-224 

Genuine Soy Bean flour, 125 lb. bags, worth 
$10 each. What have you? M-225 

What will you swop for a corner house-lot 
(135’ frontage on each street) in a Maryland 
suburb of Washington? Paved streets, excellent 
neighborhood, near stores. M—227 


Cup plates, plain, colored, historical or 
conventional, for good old dolls — heads, arms 
or legs, or what have you? M-228 

I need pennies for the following years to 
complete my amateur collection: 1881, —5, —7. 
1891, —4, -5, -6. 1901. Will swop duplicates or 
what do you want? M-229 

Will swop five old pistols, old Bavarian 
pewter pitcher, Spanish guitar, old mahogany 
sewing box for Early American pewter, music 
box, cap and ball rifle or dated powder horn. 
M-230 

I'll swop two silk dresses, two-piece black and 
white print, one-piece moss green — 38 — 
suitable for middle-aged woman. Want a pais- 
ley shawl for table cover. M-231 

Will swop most anything I have if you name 
it, for information about or articles (especially 
dolls) belonging to the Wilders who migrated 
from the vicinity of Buckland, Mass., to the 
Genesee country of Western New York. M—232 


I have “Practical Accounting Problems, 
Theory, Discussion and Solutions’? by P. J. 
Esquerré, in two vols. Would consider swop- 
ping for books on early New England days, 
especially N. H., or loom in good condition or 
what have you? M-233 
































I really need wool socks (size 11) more than I 
need overshoes, which I have. They are about 
size 8, men’s, one in lovely condition, the other 
a bit worn (a hole or two). M-210 


Will swop 40 Hollywood Face Powders with 

rfume (worth $1) and Catholic Statuettes. 

want watches, jewelry, etc. M—234 
(Continued on page 42) 
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VW Lome to 


YOUR NEW ENGLAND HEADQUARTERS 


in J Vow York 


SPONSORED BY YANKEE MAGAZINE 





Convenient to all parts of the city. Two bus lines—B. M. T., 
I. R. T. subways—Sixth Avenue Elevated—Hudson Tubes— 
all within two blocks of hotel. Only five blocks to Largest 
Department Stores—Empire State Building. Fireproof Gar- 
age—Free Parking Service. 

c+ & 2s 


Five Dining Rooms ; Soda Fountain ' Grill 
Kiddies’ Play Room and Roof ’ Free Library ” Radio Rooms 


NEW ENGLAND HOSPITALITY 
1000 Large Rooms with Bath 


Single from $2.25 to $4.00 
Double from $3.50 to $6.00 
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PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 


14 East 28th Street (near Fifth Avenue) 


Alburn M. Gutterson ® NEW YORK 


Manager 
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I have some sweaters and a bathrobe suitable 
for a three-year-old and will swop for maple 
syrup, 1938 fancy grade. M—235 

Want a work horse. Will swop farming tools, 
pony cart or what do you want? M—236 

Will swop copies of Life for stuffed animals, 
birds or fish for boy’s collection. Postage to be 
paid. M-237 
If garden-planning troubles are your woe, 

Dooryard or formal or wilder than a jay, 
I'll swop experience in what to do 

For what you have and want to give away. 

M-238 

Family of three, experienced in advertising, 
farming and home economics, offer their ex- 
perience as a swop for chance to manage a 

est house in mountainous section of New 
England. M-239 


Will swop cello, fit for advanced student or 
for professional use, for Zeiss prismatic binocu- 
lars; cello is A-1, and the glasses must be. Who 
wants to trade rowboat, sound condition, for 
good, strong-toned fiddle? M-—240 


Have free and clear lots and acreage, various 
parts of Long Island, for exchange. Some ripe 
for development, values from $100 per lot and 
$100 per acre upwards. Also four-room cottage, 
beautifully furnished as model home. What 
have you? M-248 

I will exchange geologic specimens from 
State of Washington for crystals and other 
worthwhile specimens from New England. 
What have you? M-241 

Seven city lots in Yonkers, N. Y., value about 
$3,500, in full or partial payment for year- 
round home in New Hampshire. M—242 

Who wants sewing or crocheting done to 
order, from infant’s to grandmother’s, for eggs, 
poultry, maple sugar, vegetables or canned 
goods? M-243 

I have a green glass bowl, antique, supposed 
to be valuable, but I don’t like it because it 
reminds me of the person who gave it to me. I'll 
swop that, and infinite home-canned, home- 
grown yaller waxed beans for maple syrup, 
maple sugar, top-grade, or farm produce. 

-244 



































Will swop valuable hand-made laminated 
wood checkerboard, finished in the natural, for 
.32 special rifle (Winchester) — or guitar or 
what have you. M-245 _ 

I am collecting Godey fashion prints, one of 
each year and need certain years. Will swop 
duplicates for those needed. Send for ‘dates, 
please. M-246 

I want comfort at the end of the day. Will 
you swop old grandad’s Empire arm chair (no 
rockers) for Winchester .22 rifle or what do you 
want? M-247 

We have coal brooder stoves, brand new vir- 
gin wool blankets, eggs and poultry, fireless 
cooker, leaded glass shade, poultry manure, 
china pitcher and wash bowl to swop. We need 
lumber, new or used beds, poultry equipment 
and many other things. M—249 all 

What is your hobby? Can we swop? I like 
little china or glass drinking mugs such as chil- 
dren used. Also a ““Tom and Jerry” mug, one 
with the names in gold lettering on either side 
of a blue and pink floral center decoration, 
intrigues me. M—250 

Several old books dated about 1870, also 
Harper's, same date, and a fox scarf (brown) 
are not needed in my special economy. I’d 
like old stencils or old tin trays or glass. What 
am I offered? M-251 

Modern summer property, Route 3A New- 
found Lake (N.H.), 110’ shore. Screened 
porch, 7 chambers, bath, extra toilet and lav. 
Spring water, elec. pump. Separate 3 rm. camp, 
toilet and lav. 2 car garage. Swop for cabins 
further north. M—253 


Pll make water color painting from your 
small photos of anything, paint a beautiful 
lamp shade, for a rocking horse, discarded 
carousel animal, linoleum, candid camera, or 
phonograph records. M-254 


























(Continued from page 40) 


Have 20 dance records, fox-trot, one-step, 
two-step (mostly fox-trot), all in good condition. 
Would swop for batch of chemicals or labora- 
tory equipment, but if you have something 
more to my liking I’d take that instead. M—255 





Two ladies want two or three rooms and 
board, year round, in comfortable Conn. farm- 
house, with middle-aged American couple. 
Quiet absolutely indispensable. What do you 
want? M-—256 

I'd like old Youth’s Companions, wool rug 
material or farm-grown eats. Write me what 
you want. Might deliver swop. M—258 








Want as many copies of old popular songs 
as you have. Have two odd solid brass candle- 
sticks, books on knitting, black pottery bowl for 
flowers and many other useful things. M—261 


Have marvelous deck of trick cards. Can be 
used for card playing and for many tricks. Full 
directions. Have new joke novelties, too. . . 
lots of fun for parties. Want maple syrup, skis, 
sled or what have you? M-259 








Wanted: A Cape Cod cottage on the sound 
side of the Cape; must be right on the water, 
have practically private beach, be in good 
neighborhood. Would like some pine trees 
about. Write me what you want. M-260 


Would some ill or isolated person enjoy 
letters from Boston describing theatrical, art 
and literary activities in this city? I need 
groceries. M—262 








I want smali cocker spaniel, either sex. What 
do you want? M-263 





I have the leading summer camp for girls in 
New England. As we offer special instruction 
in music, will need two good baby grand pianos 
this summer. Do you wish to furnish one in 
swop for your daughter’s tuition? M-264 





Man’s black fur coat size 36-38, not expen- 
sive but warm and in good condition, to swop 
for 500 old stereoscopic slides of Civil War 
views. F—216 


~ Will swop village property, 9/10 acre on 
concrete road in Merrick, Long Island, N. Y. 
. value about $3600 .. . for farm with 
tourist camp and gas station, or site for such, 
on main highway at or near prominent lake. 
Or what have you to offer? F-217 
I'd give 10 years of my life or anything you 
ask for, if you would send me a complete set 
of Thoreau’s Journals (14 vols.). F—-218 


You can have a good pair of men’s motor- 
cycle boots, size 8, for something interesting to 
a person building a new house. F—219 

Have Chinese painting on silk of a cat, Ming 
Dynasty, worth $1000. It bears Emperor’s 
seal, and is mounted and framed in teak stand 
about 4’ high. Formerly owned by David 
Belasco. What am I offered? F-222 

Knowing that there are crippled, children, 
adults and convalescents, who need the best of 
care but have little money, Packard Manor 
Home Schools offer to swop their services for 
foodstuffs or something of real value. Give full 
particulars. No obligation. You can be of serv- 
ice, too! F—223 

Be a beeg beezness man. I have LaSalle 
Business Administration Course, complete and 
like new. Want sporting goods, typewriter, 
firearms and tell me what you have. F-226 

I want March 1922 and January 1923 issues 
of the Reader’s Digest. Will swop similar number 
of issues we don’t want. F—227 


























I'd like to swop correspondence with de- 
scendants of Zachius Clough, 1725-1810, or 
descendants of his son, William Clough, 
1768-1853. I’ve got considerable information 
about the ancestors of these men which I’d 
like to swop for information about their 
descendants. F—229 


Will swop 24 National Geographics, 1935-1936, 
for a home braided wool rug, not less than 
42” long (express charges arranged). F—232 

One large elec. windshield defroster in 
excellent condition; one Hades elec. fan wind- 
shield defroster; one new elec. motor heater: 
this is attached to motor; just plug in % hour 
before you start motor and you'll find it starts 
as easily at 30° below as on 4th of July. Will 
swop all 3 items for good portable typewriter. 
F-233 











Have a fine old violin, cost in 1884, $275. 
Its tone has improved with the years. What 
have you? M-265 








~ Have a few good old mahogany and walnut 
picture and mirror frames; also box of sea shells 
and some pewter ware. Will swop for good old 
bureau, hard wood chest, old clocks or what 
have you. M-—266 


I want a pair of field glasses in good condi- 
tion. What will you swop for yours? A-258 


By U.S. Census of 1790, Archibald Robinson 
of Newcastle, Maine, had 2 males over 16 
yrs., 4 males under 16 yrs., and 3 females in his 
family. In 1792 he sold his farm and “went 
Westward.” I have data on many old families 
to swop for information as to the place where 
he went, and the names of the members of his 
family. M—268 — 


~ Would like a pair of oxen. What would you 
like? F-203 


~ Ten acres of California land, near Victor- 
ville. I owe $65 on it, which is paid at $5 per 
month. Will trade my equity for .22 rifle, radio 
or good watch. F 204 


“Will dicker: fox, coon or bobcat hounds for 
.22 caliber Colt automatic pistol, squill holders, 
Argus lamps or Horn of Plenty wines. F-208 


Are you tire ed of the ‘stuffy ‘life? Then you ll 
be interested in my nearly new waterproofed 
canvas tepee, suitable for winter camping. 
10’ height and diameter, will sleep two with a 
small fire. I want tools, old or reproduction 
furniture or horticultural books. F—212 

















I’m looking for boats and a 1931 Ford road- 
ster. What do you want for yours? F—238 


I have 6 old-fashioned bone-handled knives, 
3 with Sheffield steel blades, 3 with Hawks- 
worth, and the 3 tined forks to match. I want 
a typewriter in good condition. F-239 








Will ‘swop 110 acre Vermont farm for sunny 
island in the Bahamas. F-240 


Interested in old silverplated teapots, cake 
dishes, pitchers, etc. of good design, 1840 
1860 period. Also coin silver spoons. Send 
description with tracing of trademark. What 
do you want? F-241 











one piece: 
at fe ', what do you offer? F-247 
4 —_— -_ 
Pearls — 24” string, purchase ‘value around 
$30. Potato bug mandolin (needs string). What 


I have a solid che rry table top — 
44"”x19% 





do you offer? F249 
Will swop small, attractive home with 17 
acres in central Maine for small, lucrative 


busine ss anywhere in the United States. F-256 


I have an unused copy of the “Universal 
Photo Market Guide” telling the amateur how 
and where to sell photographs. Will swop for 
half pound of best cleaned spruce gum or 3 
pounds uncleaned — or what else have you? 
F-257 

Who has April, 1936, copy of YANKEE, or old 
letters with interesting contents of pioncer 
life in Michigan and N. Y. State to swop for 
“Dennis’ Coronation Commentary?” If inter- 
ested in genealogy will search for your an- 
cestors. F—258 
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VISIT AMERICAN 
SHRINES ABROAD 


with GUY E. SNAVELY, Ph.D., LL.D., 
former president of Birmingham- 
Southern College, Executive Secretary 
of the Association of American Colleges. 


New England colonial history, and the gen- 
ealogy of many families, traced from 
their picturesque and inspiring sources in 
England, Holland, Germany, Switzerland, 
France. Shrines of the Pilgrims, of Adams, 
Franklin, John Alden, Washington Irving, 
Mather, Wesley, Bradford, Winthrop, and 
many others. Sail Tourist Class June 11. 55 
days, $840. 


Certain colleges grant academic credits 
for many of our “‘University Tours.”’ 
Write for Booklet 15-R .. . 587 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 
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The Inn Unique — Crawford Notch 
Skiers 


Good runs handy 


Resters 


Breakfast in bed 


Writers 


Typist here 
@ Specie! YANKEE Rates 
MOREY — Keeper of the Inn 


— Taxless Land for Sale — 








YANKEE 


2 . S . 
Business Directory 





N. H. LAKESHORE BUNGALOWS 
~~ Cottages, building sites! 
Country Estates, farms! 
BAILEY & SLEEPER CO. 
Realtors Concord, N. H. 


FRUIT FARM, MONADNOCK REGION. 
Good buildings, sightly lights, bath, 
sugar trees, 100 acres 
Make nice summer home 

W. E. BERNARD MILFORD, N. H. 

SOUTHWARD INN 

Orleans in (Cape Cod) Mass. 
Teas, Dinners. Rooms with Bath. 
Open all year 


,ocktail Bar and Lounge. 


Luncheons, 


Telephone 100 


i“ 





Easter Gifts from Vermont 


(prepaid) 


Maple butternut candy, % Ib., (not crystallized) . .$.65 
Maple syrup in blue or rose jug, 4% p .75 
Maple syrup in brown jug, 1 pt 1.25 
Maple spread in sugar & creamer set, 44 Ib. 1.00 


black, yellow or green 


The House of Maple Sugar, West Rupert, Vermont 
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ABOUT BOOKS 

(Continued from page 35) 
to hear. One of the best things of the lot is 
the essay, “On Naming the Book.” This is 
packed with humor and shows up the way 
women, even the cleverest of us, go about a 
matter of this kind. 

The book is delightful reading from 
cover to cover. There seems to be no delib- 
eration in the collection; the pieces seem 
just to have happened, with no thought of 
a book behind them. You feel the writers 
know life and how to handle it like artists. 
Don’t let the fact that it is amateur work 
shoo you away from it. You forget that as 
soon as you start reading. 


AN ENCYCLOPEDIA oF ANTIQUES, by Harold 


Lewis Bond (Hale, Cushman & Flint, 
Boston, Mass. $3.75) 
Here in one not too heavy or bulky a 


volume is collected a mass of important 
information about antiques, which, prob 
ably next to the outdoor golf, are America’s 
leading sport. 

The book is divided into sections: Furni 
ture and Periods, Pottery 
Glass, Metals, 
craftsmen, and Bibliography, each in its al 
phabetical order. It is excellent 
book, and, best of all, it 
points the way to more detailed reading if, 
the the 
wants to know more on the subject. 


and Porcelain, 


Textiles, Biographies of 
an and 
handy reference 


reader 
There 
are over two hundred clear drawings and 


as inevitably will be case, 


diagrams of the fine details of antiques, 
and many excellent photographs. 


Tue Late Cotoner Jupp, by Dana Breed. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.00.) 


Ihe story of a struggle between an un 
Luke 


aristocrat, 


pleasant backwoodsman, Googins, 
old 


is laid 


and loveable Colonel 
Judd. The Maine. The 
action shifts between the colonel’s colonial- 
brick mansion in Bangor and Hog’s Neck, 
where Googins lives alone with his hounds 
in tumbledown shack. The law takes 
and the colonel takes his woman. 


a 


novel in 


a 
Googins, 
For eighteen years Googins broods on his 
wrongs in jail. He plans to get even with 
the colonel by his own means, as the law is 
beyond his He returns 
Neck. He hunts down the 
liberately 


reach to Hog's 
He de 
delays shooting his victim in 
order to torment him with the uncertainty 
of the identity of an illegitimate daughter, 
The 


the colonel outwits Googins with his own 


colonel. 


whom the colonel believed dead. way 
method of indirect attack makes up a novel 
of unusual dramatic of the 
sturdy 
Maine people who have granite in them. 


interest. Some 


characters are good studies of the 





HOTEL SHERATON 


Perfect location on the Charles 
River Esplanade assures cool 
comfortable rest 


*3.50 up—Single, "5. up—Double 














Foster Homestead 
1822-1938 
NORTH CALAIS VERMONT 


MAPLE SYRUP; fancy, best quality. 
New England and North Atlantic states: 
gallon $2.50, quart 85c; seven Far West- 
ern states: gallon $3.30, quart $1.00; 
all other states: gallon $2.80, quart 
$1.00. MAPLE SUGAR: 5 Ib. pail, 
$1.75, $2.20 and $1.95. Discount 5% 
on 3 gallons or 20 pounds. Prices include 
delivery. 

Customers, up to 62 years standing, 
Boston to Los Angeles 














"FRESH DAILY / 
tot HOT» COLD MEATS 


ZESTFUL, TANGY. 


CAIN 


HORSE RADISH 


BY THE MAKERS OF CAIN'S MASTERMIXT MAYONNAISE 











Pare VERMONT 
MAPLE SYRUP 
First Run of the Seas 
TOWNSHEND MORGAN HORSE FARM 
Townshend, Vermont 
$1.30 % Gal 


Order Now for on 


$2.30 Gal., Prepaid Prepaid 








GEORGE FRENCH 
PHOTOGRAPHER 
OF CAMPS, ESTATES AND NEW ENGLAND 
SUBJECTS IN GENERAL 


121 West Passaic Ave. Bloomfield, N. J. 


















THE MAINE 


of Maine G 
all «x 





The choice ides 
pertectly under 
types of Canoes 
Outboards, etc 





Ask fe 


“GUIDE™ 


Safe 
ynditions 
War Cano 


ee 








MODEL 
steady, and handles 
Just one of our many 
Row Boats 
Skowhegan Prices 








t Specifications 


—": 








SKOWHEGAN BOAT & CANOE CO 


WRITE TODAY 
64 Hathaway Streer 
Skowhegan, Maine 















a Camp —Dicectory 





-_ since YANKEE began we have 
been regarded as a general information booth 
about New England. So when New England- 
ers think of camps and schools it is but natural 
that they turn to us for expert advice. The 
advertisers in our Camp and School Direc- 
tories can supply you with full particulars 
regarding their projects . . . write them first. 
If you fail to find the camp or school you want, 
or need further information, write “Camp and 
School Director, YANKEE Macazine, Dublin, 
N. H.,” giving full details as to age, tuition, 
religion, location, etc. 





CAMP ABENA “Unc” 


Lovely fine wood location, sandy beaches, in historic 

region of the Kennebec. Chartered and ‘maintained 

with finest tenets. Girls 5-17. Separate units. Coun- 

selors of superior culture and efficiency. Riding for 

every girl. All sports, arts, and French inclusive. 

Intensive Tutoring School. Catalogue. 

Mrs. WILLIAM VAN DeuRSEN STRONG, Director 

Woodbridge, New Jersey 











MacMahan Island, Maine 
Separate camps for boys and girls 10—20. Expert in- 
struction in navigation and sailing. Fleet of five 16 
sloops, and a larger cruiser. Reliable tutoring de- 
partment in both camps. For further information 
and booklets address 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Clinton Allen 
Rye Country Day School, Rye, N. Y. 








CRESTALBAN FARM CAMP (Boys) 
Berkshire, Massachusetts 
Director: HENRY THAYER WHITING 

Crestalban Farm, in the Berkshire Hills, six miles 
from Pittsfield, offers a small group of boys an 
opportunity to gain first-hand knowledge of a real 
New England farm, plus the advantages of a well 
regulated camp. The boys enjoy an unlimited amount 
of riding, shop, swimming, tennis, and other sports, 
under careful supervision. Booklet. 








cAMP HALMARY 


Theoriginal Sportsman's camp for boys 
Pittsburg, N. H. 

State Licensed Guide for Mrgy 3 boys 
Informal program. Log-rolling, fly casting, 
riflery, trolling, canoeing, wilderness trips. 
Solid log camps. Limited to 12 boys 12-18. 
$300 inclusive. Restricted clientele only. 

Harold E. Plante, P. O. Box 41, Belmont, Mass. 











INTERLAKEN America's leading educa- 
tional camp for girls at Croy- 
don. On beautiful Lake Winnetaucook in the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire. One thousand acre 
reservation. All activities. Tuseriohen, through its splen- 
did organization and le: adership guarante: es your daughter 
a happy and profitable summer. Every department 
leader is a college graduate and is especially trained 
in child education. Junior-Senior-Counsellor Training 
Units. Catalogue on request. Mr. and Mrs. CHArLes H. 
Dub ey, Directors, Hanover, N. H. 











NAGARDA —A Farm Camp 


Where Home and Camp are One. Boys 6 to 12. Flexi- 
ble program adjusted to needs of individual children. 
Cabins, Councilors, Pony, Nature Stady, Simple 
Athletics, Hikes, 2 mountain climbs for oldest boys. 
Home care. Rate low. Tutoring, if desired, the only 
extra. Ropert A. WaGcc, Camp Nagarda, Lisbon, 
Maine. 














KinpercAmpP for little tots offers 
children the nicest activities .. . 
even riding 





Outdoor Camping is fun at Came 
Makaria on Damariscotta Lake 
in Maine 


7 


A candid camera shot of the at- 
tractive new TELOS Lopce at 
Belgrade Lakes, Maine 

















CAMP NAIDNI 


Lake Dunmore Brandon, Vermont 


For girls 8-18. Canoe and horseback trips. C rafts, 
dramatics, land and water sports. A vacation camp 
built firmly on the foundations of primitive nequping. 
Naidni Junior Village for girls and boys 4— 

For information and catalogs write 


Mrs. Gladys C. Britten, Director 








THE NAUTICAL CAMPS OF OLD CAPE COD 


Expert, friendly leadership. Informal, homelike at 

mosphere. An eight weeks’ adventure on breezy, sunny 

Cape Cod. 

BONNIE DUNE for 35 boys, ages 8 to 14 — South 
Dennis, Mass. 

CHEQUESSET for 50 girls, ages 7 to 17 — Well 
fleet, M 

24th and 25th seasons, respectively. Tuition $325 

no extras. Address 

Mr. and Mrs. Dwight L. Rozers, 403 Lloyd Ave., Providence, R. I. 











SAGGAHEW , S2Yeiit! 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Christian Girls 5 to 14 years. Seventh season starts 
Saturday, July 2nd. for eight weeks. Ideal healthful 
life in the tall white pines of New England. Swimming, 
tennis, and all sports. Small camp, individual atten- 
tion, good food. Out post camp, overnight trips 
Inclusive fee $125. Booklet on request. Address Camp 
SAGGAHEW, Haverhill, Mass. 

















SEBOWISHA For sints 


Explore trails on horseback through fragrant pine 
woods — Skim over sparkling waters of Maine Lakes 
in canoes with licensed guides — Swim from sandy 
beach under protection of lifeguards — Learn to cook 
over real campfires — Special creative activities and 
care for tiny misses too. MISS 5 eg Y. HOBBS, 
15 Ivy Close, Forest Hills, L. I., N. Y. 











CAMPS 


Granite Lake, Munsonville, N. H. Girls 7-21 yrs. 
Popular riding camp. Near Keene. 13th season. All sports. 


SPRUCELAND 


he i 


Gypsy trips. Comfortable cabins. “A” rating by Board of ’ 
Health. $175 season. A few may reduce fee by part time 

duties. Total fee $100 for girls over 16 in Councilor Training 

Course. Certificate awarded. Give a when writing for 

booklet. Mrs. R. D. Hodgdon, 87 Garfield St., Cam- 

bridge, Mass. Tel. Trowbridge 7688. 





TELOS LODGE 
Belgrade Lakes, Maine, Great Pond 


25 girls, ages 7 to 15, will have a joyous summer at 
TELOS LODGE. Beautiful and unusual waterfront 
facilities. Daily choice of badminton, art crafts, 
dramatics, nature projects, sketching, wilderness 
camping. Weekly radio program by campers. Resident 

fealth Director. References exchanged. Write for 
booklet. MRS. FORREST B. MONROE, Director, 
io wee Road, Winthrop, Mass. Tel. Ocean 
1 le 








y > + en ~ ‘a* 
WILDERNESS CAMPING 
In charge of two ‘‘class A registered"’ Maine Guides 
— Bert Quimby and Chief Red Eagle. Complete 
training for boys and girls to become Junior Maine 
Guides. Boys taken for July — girls for August. A 
special unit of T-Ledge and Tam-A-Rack camps " 
at Orr's Island, Maine. For information address: 

Mrs. N. B. ~ ged 8 Elmwood Road, Cape 
Elizabeth, Main 


WOODLAND 


Private Camp, Christian Girle 5-19 








(Four age groups.) Londonderry, Vt. 1700 ft. elevation 

All sports. Varied program. Comfortable equipment 

Riding. Physician. Rate $18.50 a = oh season. 

Catalog. Mrs. Herbert Y. Loren Box 424, 

Bennington, Vt. KAMP RAATERSRILE FOR 
BOYS, Pownal, Vt., affiliated. 


Kindergarten camp for little tots under the camp age 








y 
@ Yankee Campers 

Find Wilderness and Recreational camping at Makaria 
with the advantages of farm, woodland, lake, rivers, 
seashore, and mountains. Junior Guides program 
under two Maine Guides. Professional training in all 
sports. Located on Damariscotta Lake, Nobleboro, 
Maine. Girls 7-20. Mas. Estette Smiru Hatt, 51 
Adams Street, Melrose, Massachusetts. 
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THE POCAHONTAS HOAX 
By LOUIS P. BENEZET 
Superintendent of Schools 

N. Hi. 


Manchester, 


How many great men are great because they 
were fortunate enough to have caught the at- 
tention of a fluent writer. How many reputa- 
tions are dependent upon a good publicity 
man! It is said that Alexander the Great, 
standing at the tomb of Achilles, cried out, “O 
fortunate youth, to have had Homer as the 
herald of your fame!” 

However, sometimes we find heroes who are 
their own publicity agents. Such a one is 
Amerigo Vespucci, who, because he wrote the 
account of his travels, became the godfather 
of the continents that should have been known 
as North and South Columbia. 

Another herald of his own fame is a man 
who has made noted and distinctive the com- 
monest and most undistinguished name among 
the English-speaking peoples. Captain John 
Smith was a picturesque character, a swash- 
buckling adventurer, a man of resourcefulness, 
courage, and justice. Before he was twenty-five 
years old he had had enough adventures to 
have lasted an ordinary man for a life time. 
His coat of arms carried three Turk’s heads, 
reminiscent of a day when he defeated three 
Moslem champions in single combat and 
killed them one after another. He had fought 
all over the world, but he owes most of his 
fame to the fact that he was as facile with the 
pen as with the sword. 

It is John Smith, believe it or not, who gave 
the name New England to the section of the 
country which we inhabit. He made a chart of 
its coast and christened several harbors, capes, 
etc., with the names which they bear. For ex- 
ample, it is he who gave the name Plymouth 
to the harbor where this town now stands. 
Whether the Pilgrims, coming later, had his 
map and adopted the name which he had 
given it, or whether it was merely a coincidence 
that they, too, called it Plymouth, is not 
certain. 








PLANNING 

to enter COLLEGE? 
Write for The Clark Plan, “It's Different" 
Classes of five. All sports. Also Junior Col- 
lege Business Administration. Address 


FRANK E. MORGAN CLARK SCHOOL 


HANOVER, 











BEACON SCHOOL PO" Bors 
from thirteen to 
nineteen; prepares for all colleges; business branches 
Splendid faculty. Homelike atmosphere. All sports 
and extra-curricular activities. Splendid opportuni 
ties in music and dramatics. School limited to seventy 
five. Beautiful surroundings. The ideal school for 
your boy For further information address The 
Headmaster, Beacon School, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 








HUNTINGTON 
PREPARATORY —_—~FOR BOYS 


Fully accredited. attention. Five forms 
beginning with &th grade. Special one-year intensive 
review course. All sports and activities. Superior 
equipment including swimming pool. Catalog 


CHARLES H. SAMPSON, Ed. M 
Headmaster 320 Huntington Ave., Boston 


Individual 








Smith made a careful exploration of the 
entire New England coastline. He gave the 
name Smith's Isles to the Isles of Shoals and 


spent quite a little time in exploring what is 
It was in the vicinity 


now Portsmouth harbor. 





Cadets of Admiral Billard Academy. This is the 
only Naval Preparatory School and Naval Camp 
in New England 





School students in 


Lesley 
discover that a basic rule is 
dip into your paints and ideas and then begin 


Teacher Training 
roll up your sleeves, 





Beginning in the May Issue: 
THE RISE OF THE 
NEW ENGLAND ACADEMY 
IN TWO PARTS 
by Claude Moore Fuess 


of the mouth of the Piscataqua River that he 
had an adventure which has gone down into 
history under a false setting. He gives the story 
in his own picturesque language, all duly 
recorded in his Journal. He tells that although 
generally the Indians were friendly, on this 
occasion he met a hostile group, and he and 
some of his men were doomed to die at the 
stake. He was bound to a tree and the redskins 
began to amuse themselves by using him as a 
target for arrows. But, says Smith, the daughter 
of the chieftain had been casting languishing 
glances in his direction and this was more than 
she could stand. She rushed in between Smith 
and his tormentors and placed herself as a 
shield before his body, meanwhile begging her 
father to spare his life. They tried to tear her 
away, but she clung desperately to the captive 
and that she would die with him. 
Whereupon, her father relented, released the 
romancer and his men, exchanged gifts with 
them, and they “parted the best of friends.” 
Some years afterwards a second edition of 
John Smith's Journal was published, but this 
time the editors took certain liberties with the 
text. Pocahontas, the daughter of the Virginia 
chieftain, Powhatan, had married a white man, 
John Rolfe, and had been presented at court 
in London. Therefore, in order to sell the book 
and give it greater human interest, the editors 
took the liberty of substituting, in Smith's 
original story, the name of Pocahontas. They 
transferred the scene of the exploit to Virginia, 
pictured Smith as bound, with his head placed 
upon a block, while poised above him is a 


warrior, 


insisted 


savage ready to dash out his brains 
with a club. Pocahontas throws herself upon 
him his life. Thus one of many 
historical hoaxes is put across, and Virginia, 
instead of New England, becomes the scene of 
to the fair sex, whether 
copper-colored or white. Great is John Smith, 
and John Smith is his prophet. The incident 


may have happened. Smith admits that it did; 


and saves 


Smith's irresistibility 


but it is interesting to know that if it did, i 
took place on New England soil, near the 
mouth of the Piscataqua River, and not, as 


Virginian historians have told us all these 


in the Old Dominion state. 
“What 


with 


vears, 


Someone has said, a joy it is to write 


immortal histories never an cyewitness 


to contradict you.” 





NEW HAMPTON 


A New Hampshire School for Boys 

117th year. 40 boys entered 24 colleges last 
year. Experienced faculty. Attention to each 
boy's needs. 110 miles from Boston. 125 boys 
from 12 states. Modern equipment. Fully-coached 
athletics. Moderate tuition 

Frederick Smith, A.M, 

Box 169, New Hampton, N. H. 











DOMESTIC 


ES LE SCIENCE 


Two-year professional course 
for teaching, dietetic 
ONE year practical 
course. Dramatic, glee 
Dormitories. For catalogue, 


Prepares 
and tea-room work 
Home Making 
and craft clubs 


Sports address 


The Secretary, 36 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


AMMERER 


Here is an old New England 
school that has successfully 
corrected speech defects for 
over 70 years. 
Write for Free booklet 
Samuel VY. Robbins, Director 
BOSTON STAMMERERS INST. { 
| 419 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 
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One six line ad per month allowable. 
a i 


IS YOUR DOG TOPS in etiquette? Honest, I teach 
dogs behavior, and after being at my place your dog will 
make Emily Post green with envy. JA1 

ALL I WANT is a steady job where I can use my ex- 
perience in painting and repair work, camps and tour- 
ists, animals, poultry and lawns. I can’t milk. I'm 
married, but have no children. Could I have a separate 
cottage? I'll furnish references. JA2 

CONN. YANKEE WIDOW, middle-aged, good cook 
and housekeeper, who likes youngsters, swimming, 
camping, Thoreau, music and square dances, who types, 
drives, wants summer job, preferably camp or hotel. JA3 


YALE JUNIOR wants summer playing job at N. E 
lake or shore resort. Excellent references. Union mem- 
r. JA4 
WOMAN WRITER, responsible, good references, will 
give best of care to country or seashore home in swop 
for free rental. Must be within walking distance of 
stores and post office. Would occupy from April to 
October. JA5 
WANTED: capable N. E. woman for housekeeper in 
doctor’s home. Simple cooking, but large house. Good 
jase conditions, 3 in family. Wages $8-$10 weekly. 
6 




















A YANKEE WOMAN, middle-aged, with executive 
experience in social work and experience in teaching 
music, wants to work in a Christian summer camp. 
Excellent references. JA7 


I'D LIKE to have two home-loving boarders, either 
ta who would be satisfied with good country living. 
8 

WORLD WAR VET wants work in hotel, but is willing 
to accept anything, country preferred. Experienced 
clerk, station manager and caretaker. JA9 

WHO WANTS TO HIRE hiking companion by the 
hour? 50¢ first hour, 35¢ an hour following hours. In 
vicinity of Concord, Lincoln, Silver Hill or thereabouts. 
I might mention that I'm a lady and like children. JA10 














selling out is reason for unemployment. Of course I 
can give top-notch references and can start soon after 
April ist. JA22 

COUNTRY HOSPITALITY is offered in exchange for 
research work in city. Time here in proportion to what 
you do there. JA23 


I AM A MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN, cultured and 
educated, accustomed to children and young people; 
experienced automobile driver and shopper. I wish to 
keep house for business woman, teacher, or elderiy 
people, or to assume responsibility of motherless home. 
JA24 

YOUNG BUSINESS COLLEGE STUDENT wants 
position for summer as office assistant or as hostess at 
summer hotel. Experienced. JM1 


MAINE YANKEE GIRL, 24, University grad, B.S., 
B.A. and just finishing thesis for M.A. 2 yrs. teaching 
experience as senior student assistant in Biology, Chem- 
istry and Laboratory, and graduate student assistant 
in English. Good in athletics. Best of references. I want a 
position on good teaching staff. JM2 

CAN YOU HOOK RUGS or weave? Are you interested 
in organizing a group in Vermont to do so? Do you 
buy or sell good handwork? JM3 

YOUNG SINGLE MAN, experienced and industrious, 
wants employment on farm, preferably poultry and 
truck gardening. Expect liberal wages. JF2 

HIGH SCHOOL BOY wants job for summer in or near 
Dublin, N. H. doing light work around house, etc. Can 
take dictation and cepepene. Artistic inclinations with- 
out the temperament. 


TWO TEACHERS, college graduates, want work for 
next summer in gift shop or tea room. Both enjoy meet- 
ing people and have had successful business experience. 
jF4 



































YOUNG MAN, wants work on country home, farm or 
estate. Willing worker, fair education, moderate habits, 
don’t drink. References on request. JF5 


EXPERIENCED KNITTER would like work to do at 
home, preferably for a well established shop. JF6 


I'D LIKE to take care of an estate somewhere in New 
England. I can manage all kinds of repairs, including 
doing over your antiques. Clever _ inventive with 
tools. Highest references furnished. JF9 


WANTED: man or woman, or both, to board and room 
in attractive new home. Excellent home cooking. Would 
care for invalid. JJ1 

I'M AN EXPERT MACHINIST in all lines and want 
to locate in New England. Experimental work a spe- 
cialty, best references. JJ2 














Cla fi / 


FIVE CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION» 
dr ‘ 
REAL ESTATE 


EVERYTHING IN REAL ESTATE —from house 
lot to estate. Co-operating with the N. H. State De- 
velopment Commission and New England Council. 
Gruman C. Gunn, Realtor, 17 Roxbury St., Keene, N 
BUY IN NEW HAMPSHIRE —S55 acres, 9-room 
house, gravity water, $3,000. 65 acres, 9-room house, 
town and spring water, $3,700. 18-acre city farm, mod- 
ern buildings, $5,800. 20 wooded acres and blueberry 
pasture, $450. All on state roads. One-man gas and serv- 
ice station, Alton Bay. Lake cottages and lots, on popu- 
lar New Hampshire lakes. LupwiG Hoet, 185 North 
Main St., Concord, N. H. 


HEAVEN FOR $25,000. Am forced to sell my beautiful 
country home, 200 acres, 10 bedrooms, large living room 
and studio, dining room, pantry, kitchen, laundry, good 
cellar, large barn, wonderful spring water, oil burner. 
Within reach of congenial, interesting neighbors but far 
enough away to insure complete privacy. Monadnock 
Region. Inquire Box SPB, YANKEE. 


MERRILL’S REAL ESTATE AGENCY, Newport, 
Maine. Licensed Broker. Has farms, village properties, 
gas stations, overnight camps. Write your wants. 

FOR SALE —70 acre farm reasonable. David Smith, 
West Brookfield, Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WELL — WELL — WELL. It's an old old story but 
you'll never be satisfied until you have your own 
ARTESIAN WELL right in your own home. I dig ‘em — 
highest references. BURTON A. Wi1LLarD, Dublin, N. H. 


OVER 1000 SWOP offers in Traders Bulletin. Published 
four years. Sample copy 10¢. Ads 5¢ a word. TRADERS 
EXCHANGE, 190 N. Wells, Chicago's only Trading Post. 


GOODSPEED buys Books, Pictures, Autographs. 
Large or small libraries, or single rare volumes. Early 
American pictures — views, sports, clipper ships, His- 
torical and literary autographs, historical scenes, 
Currier & Ives, etc. 39 years of fair dealing. Goop- 
SPEED's Book Suop, 18 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 



































DRESSMAKER will custom-make your blouses, skirts, 
dresses, from your materials and patterns, to your 
measure. Beautifully finished. Or I cut and semi-finish. 
Prices reasonable. Write. JJ3 


GLADIOLUS BULBS — 100 Choice, Selected, assorted 
colors, $2.00 prepaid. All good flowering size and top 
quality bulbs. HErsert D. Pappas Nurserigs, Dept. 
S, Claremont, N. H 





FORMER SECRETARY Connecticut Authors, college 

trained, familiar business administration, legal, court 

reporting. Excellent references, character and ability. 

— Now with Dept. Justice. Seeks connection. 
4 





TEACHER, M.A. Columbia, professor in History and 
Dean in Southern Woman's College, 12 years’ experi- 
ence, wants to teach in New England college or private 
school. JAIi1 


CAPABLE, TRUSTWORTHY WOMAN wants full or 
part-time work in Boston or suburbs. Experienced in 
store, office, hotel and home. Some knowledge of nurs- 
ing. Driver's license. JA12 

ARE YOU LOOKING for a competent governess or 
experienced child nurse for difficult Jr. or that spoiled 
grandchild, or just for an everyday family? Perhaps you 
would like a N. H. Vankee, well recommended by 
appreciative parents. JA13 

I AM A YANKEE, experienced as brass goods sales 
department correspondent, who wants to get placed 
somewhere in or near Waterbury, Conn. JA14 

ARE YOU A HANDY-MAN YANKEE? Can you 
do carpentry repair work and plumbing, but most of all, 
do you thoroughly understand care of saddle horses? 
Summer camp position, with part time work before 
and after seasons, is open for just the right man. Give 
references and salary expecte d. JA15 

THERE'S A COZY HOME in the country with bath- 
room and 3 fireplaces, waiting for right couple: an ample 
pair who would like to have a cow, horse, cats, dogs and 
canary, whose woodpile is even across the front, who 
like begonias in the window. My daughter and I would 
come up for 2 weeks vacation in summer. I can pay 
something. Write me. JA16 

I CAN SNOOP OUT WATER VEINS and successfully 
locate a well for you with the accuracy of an ant eater 
going after ants. Try me. JAI 


WAITING FOR GOOD COOK with quantity co: cooking 
experience, and helper, too, a position in Girls’ Camp. 
Give details, references and tell me what you think 
you are worth. JA18 


LIBRARY SCHOOL GR: AD, now teaching, wants posi- 
tion as country town librarian in New England JA19 


INTERESTED IN ANY UNUSUAL POSITION. 
Twelve years’ experience in secretarial and editorial 
office of small museum. Would go anywhere. JA20 


WANTED: man or woman, or both, to help in work 

about a country home of 7 acres. Also a nurse needed. 
. I can care for invalids, convalescents and handi- 

ja persons, children or adults, at reasonable rates. 
21 















































I'M A MIDDLE-AGED YANK, married, with small 
family. I've had life experience with farming. I'm 
looking for job on farm or estate as caretaker or herds- 
man and dairyman after 13 years on last place. Owners 





I COLOR PHOTOGRAPHS in oils and make maple 
fudge. 40¢ pound without nuts, 50¢ with . . . in white 
boxes. JJ5 


1 DO HIGHEST TYPE PAINTING. Will color photos 
in oil. Size: 4” x 6” — 50¢. Snapshots, 10¢. Also have 
hand- painted lamp shades or will match bases. Send 
description. JJ9 


LET ME WRITE A VERSE to send with that gift, or 
letter of thanks; or let me oi] your speech at the club; 
or tell someone how you appreciate them. Any subject 
covered, with reasonable notice, at reasonable rates. 
jJD1 











WRITER, 34, wants New York City publicity or ad- 
vertising work. Educated at Univ. of Virginia and 
Georgetown and the Sorbonne. Experienced in pub- 
licity and have had many short stories published. JN3 
EXPERT TYPING TEACHER will type medical, 
theological, technical, or literary mss. Prices commen- 
surate with quality and type of work done. JN5 
YOUNG MAINE YANKEE with college and graduate 
school training, experienced as writer, editor, proof- 
reader, secretary, librarian, tutor, counselor, cook, 
chauffeur, will exchange service for moderate salary. 
Not afraid of work! ! JNO 


COLLEGE G RAD, 24, with 2 years’ experience in fine 
private school kindergarten would like place as teacher. 
Or would like some responsible job requiring experience 
with kindergarten and nursery school aged children. JN8 

















TYPING SOLICITED - Manuscripts, lectures, theses 
and documents beautifully executed by competent, ex- 
perienced typist who loves the work. Minor corrections 
if desired. Intelligent, personal attention. Rates and 
sample of work on request. JJ10 





“4 OLD SUGAR 


\\ AV CAMP BRAND 
ie Pure Vermont Maple 
Syrup, Maple Sugar 





and Maple Butternut 
Fudge. 


VERMONT MAPLE 
. Propbucts Co. 
NE South Royalton, Vermont 








Old American Books and Pamphlets wanted. Auto- 
graphs, old letters, journals. Traveling representative. 
Immediate cash. AMERICAN AUTOGRAPH SHOP, Merion 
Station, Pa. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED: Big earnings, spare or 
full time. Sell Crystal-X Window Cleaner. Send 10 cents 
in stamps to pay for packing and receive free, postpaid, 
4 oz. bottle complete with best spray pump you ever 
saw. BERRYMAN Propucts, Attleboro, Mass. 


16 DUPLICATE Bridge Boards — $1.00 postpaid. 
Duplicate Boarp Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

FOUNTAIN PENS REPAIRED. Cleaned, polished, 
adjusted. New rubber sac. Tested . . . all for fifty cents 
postpaid. Factory service. WaRpD's, 57 Franklin Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

FURNISHING 150 YEAR OLD HOUSE. Want unre- 
finished pine settle and pine table. Table approximately 
eight feet long. Can use matching chairs. Also want odd 
pieces period furniture. Prefer to deal with private indi- 
viduals. Details and prices to TJ, YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. 
FOR SALE: $6.00 each. Courses in piano, Drawing- 
Cartooning, Dressmaking, Tailoring, Millinery, Cook- 
ery. All complete. R. N. Do.iorr, Oak Lawn, R. I. 


























WANTED: C omplete set L inguaphone records and 
book. French, Spanish or German. Answer fully in first 
letter. Mrs. H. M. Newsome, Putney, Vermont. 


ORIGINAL ETCHINGS: Boston and New England 
subjects. Distinctive gifts. Write for catalogue. Mar- 
GARET DouGALL ELpEr, 625 South Street, Roslindale, 
Mass. 


PRIVATE SALE. Antiques all. Home spun liner n. Fans. 


Cutlery. Picture Maps. Sleigh Bells. Stoves. Many 
others. Nodealers. He RBERT MITCHE LL, Holliston, Mass. 














STUDENT NURSES. 2 yr. course in private hospital, 
must be H. S. grads. LILLIAN V. SALSMAN, R.N., Dir., 
149 Hillside Ave. . Arlington Hts. 


REFINED, EDU CATED YANKEE widow middle 
aged wants to correspond with respectable gentleman 
past fifty, who has intelligence and happiness to offer. 
Write M. B., 410 Lexington Street, Waltham, Mass. 


THOROUGHBRED POLICE PUPPIES. Cuaxues 
RamiG, Cheshire, Mass. 

WANT STEADY SUPPLY OF RABBITS 3% “pounds 
up. Best prices. NASHOBA Raspitry, Littleton, Mass. 
GREENHAVEN COTTAGES and CAMPS at Rye, 
New Hampshire. Country surroundings with nearby 
Ocean Bathing. Rates from $14 to $35 per week. C. H. 
Greene, Owner. For information write “ telephone 
H. B. HASKELL, Mar., Portsmouth, N. H., R. F. D. 2. 


Mass. 

















GREENHOUSE (not Lean-to) 8’ x 10’ se Cabinet 
Oil Heater $98.00. GeorGe Pearce & Son, Builders, 
East Orange, N. J. 





ANTIQUE CLOCKS bought, sold. — Walter F, Keller 
8 Sage Terrace, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


46... YANKEE 

















THERE IS NO 
OTHER CITY 
LIKE BOSTON! 


Every Advertiser interested in reaching the 


















Boston market should read this new survey 


Did you know that Boston, while it is tenth in population in the United States, 
actually ties for fourth when its suburbs are included? Or that, aside from New 
York, Boston has the largest suburban population in the country? These facts 
and many more important ones are graphically presented in a new study 


entitled “There is no other city in the United States like Boston.” 


Many advertisers, after taking the few moments necessary to read this survey, 
have found their conception of the Boston market completely changed. We 
believe that you, too, will find this a most valuable aid in formulating your 


advertising plans for Boston. 


A FEW COPIES STILL AVAILABLE 


We still have a limited supply of this study that we would be 
pleased to send to any interested advertiser. Merely send in your 
request on your firm’s letterhead. There will be no obligation. 


Transit Gdvertisers uc. 


TRAIN CARDS - STATION POSTERS - TIME TABLES 
Hew York , Meu Haven & Halford. R-R- BostatkhMaine RR» Boston Msuny RR: 


NORTH STATION, BOSTON LAFayelie_ 2995 
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ITH justifiable pride we of New 

England point to Maine — 

the nation’s playground. From 
her well-stocked inland lakes down the 
fast-running streams to her famous seacoast 
it is veritably the land of clear, blue water. 

A visit to Maine is to realize to the fullest 
extent the attraction of her divergent 
enjoyments and true New England hos- 
pitality which annually draws thousands 
to her woods and shores. 

We at the Hotel Puritan think that we 
have captured at least a pleasing amount 
of this traditionally New England air of 
good living and well-being. Surely the 
choicest of Maine’s bounteous supply of 
good things to eat finds a place in our 
larders. Whether it is fresh run Penobscot 





salmon, tender, just—the— right — size 
Boothbay lobsters or flavorsome Aroostook 
potatoes, they may be found on the 
Puritan menu — prepared the way you 
would enjoy them down east. 

When next in Boston, plan to make 
the Hotel Puritan your stopping place. 
We can offer you the enjoyment of our 
matchless service and attention, the luxury 
of our modern appointments and the 
comfort of attractively furnished rooms 
and suites. And the rates are surprisingly 
moderate. 

Of special interest to motoring visitors 
is our accessibility to all leading traffic 
arteries, and the private parking facilities 
at the rear of the Hotel are available 
without charge. 
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Meee OTEL PURITAN 


390 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 
WitiiaM B. Rice, II, Managing Director 





